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An Indispensable Work in every Library, 
D A & e | Scheel, Odice, Counting-Room and Family. 
’ | a 
| An Entirely New and Revised Edition 


DUCATIONAL PusticatTions. ed 


LIPPIITcoerTs 


Appleton’s School Readers,|,.,..°"" The Model Copy-Books, Ga zetteer of the World, 
BEST BOOKS WITH SLIDING COPIES. A Complete Proneuncing Gazetteer or Geo= 











70: 





| graphical Dictionary of the World, 
Prepared by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, ot Cleveland, 





iiitiid ‘st CONTAINING NOTICES OF 
pene penn imu rom the American Pres. ‘The’ com PUBLIC be _ a Sener athens oe = the superior OVE R i 25,000 Pp . ACES 
ee atansumeme Ukennat we oa ual om SCHOOLS ‘ The ists of copy Books ethchiesion rapid improvementat | WITH eaneananatel AND be — INFORMATION 
structed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, every otage of the pupil o penetien, dala RESPECTING THE COUNTRIES, ISLANDS, 
tained eee cod siecemnaiae Gouuuneas aaa ™ We offer to Teachers and sabeienamint pe pone ty — rosea ede RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, CITIES, TOWNS, 


Boards of Education over ETC, IN EVERY PORTION OF THE GLOBE. 
THEEE HUNDRED different 


. . Text-Books, belonging to eve- TEE New Edition. Thoroughly Revised, En- 
eeemeeunNN bi. mesany neon west 1(Shild’s Book of Language! “*”” **structeé, sn¢ Great 


Enlarged. 
the belief that they will be 


found passed : One Volume. Imperial Octa Embracing 2,47 
By that popular author, G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D., recently pub- Mt eter — IN FOUR NUMBERS. Precxcigs ae on Y 


spective departments. i Pages. Bound in Library Sheep, $120; Hal 
lished, has met with an enthusiastic reception, and has been exten-| Among the popularstandard| These charming books for language and composition exercises in wort ah, fue - ol y 
sively introduced into ourbest schools. Large type, good paper, CO- | works on our list are the fol-| primary grades are attracting wide attention. Such aids for young weep, ORM; Y Russia, 91800. 








pious artistic illustrations, clear maps, convenient arrangement. | jowing : Cornell's Geographies} pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, and every child Since the publication of the first edition of Lrprr- 
lively style, are among its most prominent features, 4and Maps, Appleton’s Arith-] should have them. OCoTT’s PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, vast 
metics, Youman's Chemistry strides have been made in geogra: hical knowledge, both 








| by means of extensive w lorations in the Old W orld and 
and Botany, ‘Lockyer'’s As- br the settlement and development of the New. 80 


. . bd bd 

‘ . great have been the recent changes ip many parts of the 

Krusi's Drawin eins, so Gentle Geter The Primer Series wondhat I hasbeen round heteranry 1 the prepare 

. Morse's Zoology, Huxley and ® tien of the present issue, to reconstruct the wor 
Youman's Physiology, besides ve tet moder so eliminate trom ite pages the bamed of 
a complete list of texts in the 0: | been shandoned, to include the vast number of ye | 
Modern Languages. which have either entire! rung up since the issue 0 
Seachess and Geboot-elfeces Embracing the departments of Science, History and Literature. | former editions or have o late, by their growing impor- 
This course of Free.hand and Inventive Drawing is better adapted saa fully invited to ad Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers is | tance, beseme entisied te ate tic 2h the wer x. end to 
a y ecr ms 0 o i 

to the requirements of our public schools than any other system pub- | eee connected | 1° COBVeY information in such a way as to make it intelligible and in- ted euterprise and progress have phew bye ten 

, lished. It is simple, progressive and comprehensive. It is the only enn ie Settee suk ann teresting to young pupils. Asa means for leading them to an accur- hitherto given ofthem. It is, perhaps, not too much to 
system of Drawing that is developed upon a philosophical and edu- of cms cabana  tanees ate comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history, — ~ A... yom ese See oe Semmens. coupes 
cational basis. 1t has proved successful when all others have failed. diate pth senewtng wil be ane these unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found */\h some Ov fame reer “4 Ss i 
Send for complete descriptive list. to any letters or orders with most admirable. been produced that shall not be found unworthy of the 


patronage so liberally bestowed upon the earliest 
which we may be favored, and editions, 


Oo fifty th nd doll ( 00) h he . 
BALLARD'S WORDS 07? 'ocarame, een | win bemace tor introducticn. HARKNESS’S Been Wehae Eeteetecet ws tertaes tag 
. one un ustrate olume. 
BALLARD'S WORD- WRITER: Designed to aovompeny __lcational Notes, SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS Foresite vy au Boshestiors, or wilt be cent by mail a 


receipt of price by the publishers. 
esting information, will be 
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sent regularly to teachers or ney are Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO 
BALLARD’S PIECES toor SPEAK: bien Se *Relie Qummen? “Sew Bam Beneen? “teteetectens See 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Book,” “ Caesar,” “ Cicero,” “ Cataline,” “New Companion-Book 








All these little works are not dite unique in plan and design, but D APPLETON & C0 of Latin Authors,” “ Latin Prose Composition,” ete. =y va , 
admirable inexecution. The latter is arranged in a series of cards, . . N EV B O O K S 7 



































This series has received the unqualified dation of many ot 
each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. Neweseries} I, 3 & ~ Bond St., | the most eminent classical protessors in the country, and is already itaniaeatinileaiiiiins 

willbe added from time to time, so that fresh material may always in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly all our lead- 

economically obtained. NEW YORK. ing classical institutions ofevery grade, both of school and college. OPRinorot” Leale PR. Be Depsith Garteers q 
Girlhood,” &c. 5, 
} 
rrEzcITyT NS" r This new story is finely characteristic of Mra, Whit 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS. Sorte = THE CLIMAX The pe rsons, the scenes, the incidents, the conversations’ 
—FOR— the ae or hy, are such as Mrs. Whitney's ad- 
mirers de it in, 

TEMPERANCE LICHT. t SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. Bl kb d E AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 

A new Temperance Song Book of 1ow price, but the acKkdoar PASOM |“ Amstices Moca." Serections thom tne works of 
very best quality. By Gzo.C. Huee and M. E. Szrvoss Lowell, Zreress, a With Introduction and 
with the valuable assistance of a number of our best . Notes. $1.25 
song and music writers. A well printed and beautiful 5 é . A book of entire stories, sketches, and essays. embrac- 
little book. Send 12 cenis (in stamps,) for Specimen ! BY! ’ ing some of the best spec'mens in these departments of 
Costs but $10 per hundred, and 12 cents for single copy. UNDER ! cGnO. F Amerees. meratere. o Re iatreguctos, end gous 

an ORATORIO ro cawpara mar Schools, and no less attractive to the general 
is ngrtect = 2 reader, 

ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S VOCAL ALEUM. pita eit ted ode ape tee unday- Still Ahead of All Competitors ! . saTonEL© sUIDE ter gbe Vacation Tour- 
Contains twenty-four of the best songs of this famous ALMS for tie'exercises o is oa "$200. ition for 1880, very carefully 
composer, any three oi which are worth the moderate| FLORAL SUNPAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, aaiindl , E ide b 7 

rice of this fine volume, which is $1.00. CHRISTMAS. Note the following brief but pointed commen- MT ay hee ook ¢ vering the ordi 
P SUNDAY EVENING wwe aRY y dations from prominent educators, P 
: ANNIVERS. DAY, | THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. By THO 
All Sunday Schools that try it, taketo WH/TE ROBES ' . ’ *| From HON. J. H. FRENCH, ez of State HUGHES, author of “ Tom Brown at Ho b was 
30 No better Sunday Schoo! Song Book ade. ' AND EASTER. Education, Vermont.— the BEsT THING I $1.00. Cheap edition, paper, % cts ov 
(9% cts.) No better Sun 00 Dg ever made. 0. » edition, , 3 cts. 
’ a an panty Lng pe at Geral civets, have ever seen in that line.’ = A sterling book, which should be read by evéry- 
bright, simple and lasting. ld From Pro Ww. B. Pai TERSON. . President of Lincoin body. 
ne — am ghiy pleased Ww 3 a a 
New England Conservatory Me-| suwpay-scuoot surenmTENpenTs Four Sratinn 7" 8 “Tiga, ga tuys | RARER ee eres 
“ » ‘ ‘lot A m 
($2.50, complete. find in UNDER THE PALMS just what they pee ee. SB yg fA La—"i have —— ay ry sound sense, sincerity, and humane 
thod for. the Piano ort. ne gm nail; 83 a ene ea W excellent CONFIDENCE. A Novel. By HENRY JAMES 
tt for years a stan ‘and tavorite me- | Price, 30 cents, by mail ; $3 a doz. by express | yyom Pro A. WJ RAUB, Pri i State Normal Ps? a ; . By HE d IR. 
thod, and is oqqetentiy in use by the teachers of the con- Sihgle specimen copy sent on receipt of 3% cents, School, Lock OW e consider the Kubbers the 
servatory, and by thousands of others. BEST we have aves > mel | sag The book is Ikely to have a wide popularity,”"—Za- 
—_—_—_-- JOHN CHURCH & CO., From late F. A. Allen, STATE NORMAL) 00% ~ 
T 66 W. Fourth St. Cincinna tti SCHOOL. a F Pa.—" We have carefully and PROBLEM: oF 5 it AND MIND. Third 
ry LAUREL WREATH, ($1.00), High School Singer. . - iaithfully tested the Erasers made by you, and consider Sernes. By GEURG EWES. 8vo. $3.00, 
Try MASON’S TECHNICAL EXERCISES, Piano (2.50.) And 83 Broadway, NewYork. them the BEsT we have seen. We have now in useten| “ A work of the most +1 interest."—Beston Ad- 
Try THE MUSICAL RECORD. Weckly, ($2.00 per year) dozen ; 80 you see, we prove our FarTH by our WORKS.” | vertiser. 
Try GOSPEL OF JOY, (Scts.) Best “Gospel” songs. Nv raden ie D Send soc. for | — gg 5; 
Try AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK. (@1.2.) Ser eG ly Seshertiere. Sent geupett, on vemyte?t 
Ty TEST) BEST iB oy Pa | {7 Sample postpaid tor 15 cents. price, by the Publishers. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. tig Eco V. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer, | 
. . , A 
0, H, DITSON & OO., 843 B’dway New York. pet s. 5. W. STRAUB. CHOES. | Cerry, Penn. 'HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


Rae ACADEMY r¥, QUINCY, MASS. Hon. CHARLES 
RANCIS Apame, éhairman of Managers. Thirteen 

- ils out of srarteg e ey te at Harvard 
ollege thle year Tu tion, of , $350. 
ey pow ov circular aber Jest lange issu ca _ App or 3 tet, to 


meets NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- 
tumn Class commences Oct, 15, 1879. Mrs. Louise Pul- 
cane and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals Mrs, Louise 
Pollock has been for fifteen years an earnest student 
and advocate of the Kindergarten System, and trans- 
ated Mdwe. Line Morgenstern’s ‘ Paradise of Child- 
hood,” s Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864, 
iss Susie Poliock graduated in the Kindergarten 
Norma) Iastitute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever 
since successfully en aged. in teaching in ac: ordances 
with Freebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass. and 
Washington. For terms and culars apply to the 
Principals, MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE 
POLLOCK, 8. E. cor. of 8th aad K st, Washington. 
D.C, 


Nr’ YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 








LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 


This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 

Terms: “6 Two ” 15 a 
Strictly Private Lessons, 30 eo 

The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
eommmencing from date uf entrance. 

ag ver ION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 

B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located | 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the Sta ), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from al) other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of Cope = patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train- 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
full courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This ia the 
only ae yp whee in the State, having a distinct Pro- 
‘easional Cour Study and Practice, combined with 
the most thoroug academ c instruction. Tuition and 
poardiag »t the lowest rates. Address Jonn OGDEN, 
Prin., Yorthington, Franklin Co., 0. 
ACK ARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 LBreesweg. New York. This isa pro- 
fessional school for business training, and is under the 
perpone! supervision of the founder and proprietor, =, 
S Packard, who for the past 20 years was associat 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author ot the — 
~# qoriee which bears their name. The Coll fe 
was fi ded in and has made steady progress 
nullity aa and ublic favor, and now stands at the head of 
schools. The location is unsurpassed ; the 
rooms 8 sclous and elegant; the course of study most 
enous and effic ent. The rates of tuition have re- 
een reduced, and pupils can enter at any time. 
er ry Aan uD 








Tuition per term of 12 w 
= —_— full | particulars. 8. 8. 





AINE'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ®& Bowery, ¢ 4 

Canal; “L" Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s u 
College, 1818 Broetwag, | Sth St., open 9A. M., till I e ™M. 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeepi ng. 
rudimental ‘oad higher Mathematics, Correspondence an 
all English Branches; ting lessons monthiy ; 
Arithmetic and Writi ng s10. quarterly. Foreigners an 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 





ALE LAW SCHOOL,— Regular course, 2 years; 
Graduate sourse (for degree 4 D.C.L.) 2 years, 

Fall term opens Sept. 25th. Addre 
401-52t) Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven Ct 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards 


Fer Sunday’ and Day Schools. 
Over 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 
Engravings, 
German Transparencies; | °° 
Oil Chromes, Scrap Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate 
Designs ot D , for Schools & C 


Rene inde d x. ding 1 thet hildress list free to 
an goo ore, en’ seu as eir r 
5 Ai segue tt Publisners 


41 Fosnklin Fatseet, Boston Mass, Establ ed 1880. 
NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


REWARD CARDS.| ,‘ 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


Bell Day and Sunday School Reward Cards, at the 
largest discounts hitherto offered. 





Bheotype 














IMPORTANT 


To Teachers, who are invited to investigate the mar 
velous curative properties of 


DR. JEROME KIDDER’S 


Electro Medical Apparatus 


and become agents for the sale of them, and realize a 
large profit in addition to the great good accomplished 
in restoring to health those afflicted with most any o 
the long list of chronic disorders. Any intelligent per 
son can understand the use of the Apparatus by referring | 
to the manual of instructions which accompanies each 
machine. Send six cent postage stamp ior forty p 
Descriptive Pamphlet, prices, etc. 


Address, ALBERT KIDDER & CO., 
(Successors) 20 BROADWAY, NEW fSORK. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


| —OF— 
| DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET, ANT 9t AVE. 


|RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


| Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 


! TES 
| BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 
Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, CHEAP 
EST, and the BEST light known for Ponoess. Churches, 
Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture 
Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and elegant 


Send size ofroom. Get circular and estimate. 
A liberaldiscount to churches and tne trade. 


L. P. FRINK, 551 Pear! Street. New York 


THE MILD POWER @7 


=CURES« 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 

where proved the most Safe, Simple, Eco- 

soniedl and Efficient Medicines known. 

They are just what the people want, sav- 

ing time money, sickness and suffering. 
vi 


ery single S ~~ ay the well-tried prescription 
of an eminent 


Fz, sale by ion its general! 

r. amphreys’ Boo ostate qones me “y ‘and Cure of 

———s “w~ atice ) also ‘hfustrated Catal ~ sent 
ica’ 


free tion to Humphreys’ 
pathic | Med cine Co., 109 Faltow Bt. N N. Y. 


WM. JOHNSON’S 
PATENT IMPROVED BORAX, 
IODINE AND BRAN 


SOAP, 


A speedy cure for Corns, Bunions and Tender Feet, All 
and Bran, P pea by th know the properties of Borax, Iodine 


their ha combination in b 
ng thet r directions it will make the afficted with 


a r feet jump with joy. 
Dee Gale by THOS, gins Borax Soap Office. 
ROW, New York. 


And all druggists throughout the country. 
STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
——o 5 and? John Street, New York. 
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Omens 300 Brood New York; 47 North 
gighth Gtreet, Philadel Fulton Street (cor. Til 
ery,) Broo! rooklyn ; 110 Ret “aitimore Street, Baltimore. 


eur = y all ae of walk and gy 
en! etc. 

Cleaned or Dyed. w Soods receiver! and retnrned by ex- 
press. 





M. T. WYNNE, 
(Late with 0. T, Reynolds & Co.) 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor and Newton’s Oil and Water Colors, Can- 
vass, Brushes, &o. 
Materials for Wax Flowers. 
75 E. 13th ST., bet, 4th AV. and BPWAY. 


Mrs. Hyde McIntyre & Co. 


Agents’ Mining and Real Estate 
AGENCY, 


Houses for sale and to let, furnished and unfurnished 
in all parts of the city. Money loaned on first-class rea 
estate at lowest rates. All active mining stocks bought 
and sold. We deal only in such stocks as we yd to be 

ood. Wesell either small or large amounts as our c 
fomers may desire, and persons of smal! means will find 
at our office the best and satest means of investing their 
money where the principal will be secure to them, and 
where they will soon realize handsome profits. 


23 Unie” Square, N. Y. Room 12, 








r day at home. Samples worth @5 free 
$Hro $2025 dress STINSON & oO” Portland, Maine 


About the Horse. 


The horse is the noblest animal next toman. He goes 
to battle with him; he follows in the funeral train; he 
is taken into the deepest mines; he crosses the seas, he 
ascends high mountains at man’s bidding. But few per- 
sons, however, know how to take care of ahorse. We 
have some copies of a book upon the Horse, of which Dr 
William H. Hall says, he has bought books in Englan?é 
that he paid fiveand ten dollars for, which are not 
good. We send them in paper covers, post-paid, for one 
INSTITUTE, cne JOURNAL, or two ComPANION subscri- 





vers E. L. KELLOGG & ©”. 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 


Fifty years established. Cuuron BELL and CurmEs 
Acapemy, Factory Bgis, etc. Improved Patent 
Movuntine. Cataloguestree. Agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 








‘Cincinnati, o. 





1850 THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


Assets Jan.1, 

Surplus over aul “Lisbitig. et ae 
Amount of Insurance in Force _ ............ 
Ratio of Assets, $122 to each 1 $100 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


All policies issued by this Company are incontestabl 

and non forfeitable. 
entire generation of careful and successful manage- 

ment. Nearly each business day tor 90 years paid | 
to policy- holders 

Non participating policies issued—at low rates—giv- | 
ing low unvarying cost of insurance and buying insur- | 
ance —not dividends. 


OF NEW-YORK. 


Agents Wanted. Henry Stoxes, President. 
C. Y. Wemp.e, Vice- eyeusect. 
J. L. Havsey, Secretary. 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 


ADDRESS, 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 


4SE a allo 


in SL Ws on 
LAGE, & 
But Known. Esraatfiucns 1824 











FARM MINGFOR PROFIT 


18 HOW TO 
tivate ani the Cro: 
oe gi che m ips in tnt Peat Manner 


How to Make Money on the Farm, 
140 Illustrations, bend forcheulee wee eee 
J. C. MCCURDY & (4)., Philadelphia: Pa. 








THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 

The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with pertect 
comfort, night and day, re 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 


strain, Sod at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, and sent by 


parts of the count. Send for full descri 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO.. 689 Broad. 


BEAUTIFUL EYES. 


In order to introduce her songs more extensiveiy, Mrs 
A. Elmore will give away 10,000 copiesof ‘Bea om 
Eyes,” which is recently issued and rapidly beeemi 
popular in New York City. The piece is @ cents bu: 
will be sent for twoS8cent stamps to those who appl 
oo to May Ist, 1880. Mrs. A. ELmore. 


myer, reader of the ComPanron 18 familiar with the 
same Mrs Elmore, who is gue of our regular con- 
wnateee. 1 gee all who are fond of good music and true 
a 1 be glad to accept her offer, “ Beautit 

is warty of a place in every parlor. Eprror). 


FOR EUROPE! 


ating a Tourist Agency. 


Dz. Loomrs’s Summer Party for SWITZERLAND 
and ‘ITALY, ‘for ladies and Ceatiomen of families. 
Strictly select and Aoommpaates and controlled 
by himself throughout. A few, and only a few, vacan- 


es rem: 
“For es without escort, Dr. L's is a sine qua 
or Pe Advance. erp sag 
Address : L. C. LOOMIS 


Box 907, W: n, D.C. ; 
or 23 U: on | uare. 


mail, to all 
tive circular so N. Y. 
way, N.Y 











A ETING OF 4 STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 

Boliver Mining Company nh be held at 27 Bond 

street, at 8 o’clock P. M ay Te a, to v 

Boi increase ofthe’ Capitol Stock to one Million 
ollars, and Br such general business as ma pre- 


wh, V¥. Cooper, Wm. B. ‘ 
Trustees ; H.E. Hayes, Secy. m= — 
A RARE CHANCE FOR TEACHERS BS AMD OTHERS 


who have time to canvas for & good book. “ Tur 
Senator Blaine, 








LiFe oF ZACHARIAH CHANDLER,” 
respec 





in every 
Apply to CHARLES DREW. 
9 Murray st., N. Y. 
HE TEACHERS KINS’ COVE, ROCK 


TOM 
land Co., N. ¥., delign tfuily situated on the west 
bank of tLe Hudson, ten mail jee below West Point. A 
Eons and perfectly 4% location. Moderate 
rms and home-like accommodations. Intended solely 
or the benefit of tired teachers. Address early. 


Miss E Ciement, Germantown, Pa, 


Meyer TEACHERS send for circular of the six weeks 

Summer session of the Ohio Normal Music School. In 

methods of instruction. Stent ed. ‘There a, = 

every regard, this school is unrivalled. 

eral features which make it ex' desirable to 
Weveland, Onic, 





, teachers. Address N. COE STEWART, 








EUROPEAN 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


Mrs. Hester W. Dart having met with marked success 
in her Academy of Design, has decided to take a class @ 
young ladies to Europe, to etudy Art, Literature, i 
ete., under her special supervision, assisted by th e best 
masters in every bra’ 

Mrs. Dart lived and studied for several years in 
the different Art Centers in Europe, she fee.s confident 
that she can make the uncertaking a tho: oughly enjo 
able and instruct.ve une for h«r pupils. She proposes to 

travel during the Summer of !88., and pass the for lows lo 
winter in P: ris, where her class will have the best ad- 
van’ ages in Painting, Music, Literature, and the Lan- 


guages 
Mrs. Dart will have associated with her a lady of cul- 


it ture and standing, perfectly familiar with the continen- 


tal Janguages. who wil! accompany the young ladies on 
| their sight-seeing and shopping expediti: ns. 
That it may come within the reach of c—" Mrs. Dart 
= furnish the above advantages for the very 
annum in advance, which will include 
Gordetion. traveling, and living expenses. The class 
wil! be in every wav a select one and conducted in a 
pty om | stylish manner. Those who wish to join the 
party shouid make early application: testimonials and 
references should be sent with the applicaticn. 


Address, GILSEY BUILDING, 1198 B’dway, Room 8. 





WAX, FLOWERS 


HOW T 


MAKE THEM 


FLO A K 
MAKING oy ft Mex, = asleations, ond is 
geneity. can, by ite us earithout other Tpetroction, 
genul 8 aH” without_other 

easily earn’ thi this bea We send the book, 
with wax, patterns, ~~ AWD A 
a eenia Ly Rose or = Ivy Vine(as you choose), 

cen in silver or stam A 

ag PATTEN & CoO., 47 Barclay Street, New York. 


Schools for Teachers 


ARE OBTAINED BY THE 


Western Bureau of Education, 


EstaBiisuep 1n 1874. 

The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
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THE produce of a single bean, accidentally planted in a 
garden at Southbridge, Mass., has been traced for three years, 
and let us look at it. The bean was planted in a rich, loamy 
soil, and when gathered in the autumn its yield, as counted, 
“was 1,515 perfectly developed beans from a single stalk. 
Now, ifa single bean produces 1515 beans, aud each bean 
produces 1,515 more, the sum total of the second year’s pro- 
duct would be 2,295,225, equal to 1,195 pounds, 597 quarts, or 
2,390 army rations, equal to eighteen and five-eighths bushels. 
This would be the product of "the second year. Now if we 
plant this product and the yield is the same, we have a pro- 
duct of 5,268,058,800,625 beans, equal to 1,371,890 tons, or 
42,871,572 bushels, or 548,756,068 soldiers’ rations. This 
third planting would give the steamship Great Eastern 
ninety-two full freights.” 

What a lesson this is for us? Can we not take it to heart? 
The ages to come will produce over and over the lessons 
taught by the good teacher. In fact, they will go on forever. 
Let no one lightly estimate the work of yonder ill paid 
teacher. He is deimg God’s work; and if so much more he 
is doing man’s work and causing the Kingdom of Man to cume. 
Let us work and not faint. 


A Briefer Spelling. 


About seven months since the Home Journal stepping out 
of routine, began some practical abbreviations in spelling. 
The trial has already demonstrated two things: that the in- 
surmountable obstacles, supposed to lie in the way, are mostly 








imaginary and without foundation. Other newspapers have 
adopted the abbreviated spelling such as Chicago Tribune, the 
Utica Herald, the Toledo Blade, the Library Journal and Prince- 
ton Review. Among the eminent persons who have signified 
the approval of the course of the Home Journal, are F. A. P. 
Barnard, LL. D., John Avery, J. W. Andrews, LL. D., Prot. 
Solon Albee, Prof. R. B, Anderson, H. W. Bellows, D.D., 
Cecil F. P. Bancroft, Ph. D., J. Bascom, LL. D., Prof. 
H. C. G. Brandt, Pref. H. 8, Bennett, Prof. 8. G, Barnes, 





eect! Ph. D., Howard Crosby, D.D., LL. D., Hiram Corson, LL. D., 


Paul A. Chadbourne, LL. D., Francis J. Child, Ph. D., William 
C. Cattell, LL. D., 8. L. Caldwell, D.D., T. Chase, LL. D., John 
| Esten Cooke,® John William Draper, M.D., LL. D., Hon. David 
| Dudley Field, LL. D., Noah Porter, LL. DD., and John G. 


Whittier. 


If we endeavor to ascertain the mode by which human 
beings learn we soon perceive that one proceeds precisely 
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Educational Principles. 








dance with a fixed principle. Hence those who teach 
should proceed according to fixed principles. Among these 
fixed principles, in accordance with which intelligence acts, 
the one that appears most prominent is self-employment. 

1. Unceasing activity is the index of intelligence.— 
‘As soon as the child obtains the use of his eyes, he em- 
ploys them; when he can use his hands and feet he em- 
ploys them. He needs constant watching. 
on his mother’s lap, now he clides down and is busy with 
his new found powers. The teacher must impress this law 
deep in her mind. She is not to think of the school-room 


the children are to exercise their activities. 
2. Employ the Senses.— Many well admit that ch‘ldren are 


employment. They furnish occupation for the memory 
them to learning abstract things. 
as heard ip fame, far, fall, fat; B has one sound as heard in 


before a, 0, and u. etc.” This was in accordance with the 
directions of the couniy superintendent, aman of learning 
and ability. “The pupils must be made thorough,” was his 
main direction. ‘To be thorough” may be a maxim, but 
not a principle. 


a desk overseeing them. 
of children actively employing their senses. 


development to create a world of ideas. No teacher can 
implant ideas; that the ongoing development of the mind 
will do; a proper employment is what is needed. Here is 
the significance of the great discovery of Froebel ; so an- 
tagonistic was it to the popular idea of the school that he 
was called in his time “a fool,’ because he collected the 
children aad played with them. 

3. Proceed from the known to the unknown.—The founda- 
tion already laid in the mind at the earliest period is the 
power to attend to and interpret sensations. 


besides, he must know how to go out into the unknown. 
The child has never seen a hammer, when presented, he 


thing it has yet had. 
henceforth. 





as another; in other words, that the method is in accor- | 


“ What do these children know?” and then, “What is the 
appropriate knowledge for them next to acquire?” And 
finally, ‘In what way shall this unknown be presented ?” 
Instead of education being that easy art, within the grasp 
of any young boy or girl that chooses to undertake it, it is 
really a difficult and intricate business. The teacher must 
study perpetually to know the secrets of the human mind, 
its modes of acquiring, using, and retaining knowledge. 


(a) . There is a natural order in the procedure by which we 








Once he sat | 


| follow and not precede it. 


| 


| 


active and need employment, but they give inappropriate | 
| to use, 
only. They put long rows of childreu on benches and set | 
Before he could read | 
well the writer was set to learn that ‘“‘ A had four sounds, | 


ebb; C has two sounds; is is soft before e, i, y, and hard | 


And so, at | of nature. The procedure should be the same. 
any period there is a solid ground or shore against which | to teach him to use the terms noun and verb. Jt is in vain 
the new material must be impacted, and to which it ad-| unless he recognizes a difference. To show him ice in a ves- 
heres, and into which it grows. To know this state or | sel and tell him it is ice, and uot let him ascertain that it is 
condition of the mind 1s indispensable to the teacher, and | solid would not be an educative process. Yet, very much 


touches it, his mind seizes the sensation and acquires an idea; | subjects to the mind. 
if similar to the sensations it has received in touching other | ground under the feet of the scholar. 
bodies it notes it, or if unlike ; if the latter, it proceeds to | ject, present the whole and direct attention to its parts. 
ascertain in what particular the unlikeness consists, etc. | Explain the procetses gradually. 
Then it proceeds to experiment with the hammer and | of cotton, then to show him it can be twisted, then to ex- 
finds out it can pound with it better than witi any other | plain the principle of weaving, and finally to exhibit cloth ; 
This becomes a known quality | 

It is in this way the child acquires all information, and | the reverse way; we learn a little of many things, then a 
hence the first question this true teacher asks herself is, little more of each, ete., etc. 


educate. The teacher in calling up before her the exercises 
of a school, must not deem she has a real school when 
classes iu reading, writing, etc., succeed each other. All 
this may happen and no education be imparted. The cen- 
tral point is the growth or development of the mind—on 
this the attention must be constantly fixed. The question 
is notjare these children learning to read, but are their 
minds growing. The order to be chosen must be that 
which will develop the mind, add to its power, enlarge the 
faculties and encourage further progress. For example, 
you wish to teach the idea of a fraction (not how to opere 
ate with number-fractions) ; you take an apple and cut it 
into two parts; you take a stick and cut that, etc. The 
child learns that all things can be divided into parts; you 
ask him “Can I cut the sugar into parts?” He will ans- 
wer “Yes.” You wish next to show that halves are 
greater than thirds, You will proceed to cut an apple in- 
to halves; then one of equal size into thirds. Then comes 
the question, which is the largest, this or that. Of course 
this step is dependent on the preceding one, and should 
So of all teaching. 


It is important that two rules be noticed here. First, go 


as a place where the children are to be “kept still,” no| step by step. That is, go so that a conclusion is depen- 
matter what tradition may have to say; nor as a place | dent on what has gone before. 
where reading, writing, etc., are to be taught—but where | teach children the only thing needed is a misallaneous col- 


Some imagine that to 


lection of small thoughts—a mental hash—but no mistake is 
greater. And, second, the teacher must measure the 
amount of education the child is getting by his capacity 
The child is not to be treated like an empty vessel 
to be filled. No person is so likely to be deceived as the 
routine teacher; she thinks a pupil is learning because she 
is laboriously imparting ! 

(b) The subject to be presented for the thought of the pupil 
must be reduced to its elements. One difficulty is enough ; 
two will distract the attention. Suppose it is numerical 
addition. The teacher writes the numbers under each 
other; this is enough for a lesson, perhaps for several les- 
|sons; begin with single figures ; write two of these, one 

beneath the other; then three, then four, and so go on, 


Let the teacher, then, who thinks of a school-room, not | until the pupil can do it without a distinct effort of thought 
people it with children, all busy with a book, and herselfat | or without bestowing attentiou upon it, Then write num- 
But let her think of a company | bers of two figures ; write two, then three, etc., etc. 
Childhood | 
lives in the world of its senses; it isa work of time and ing with water-colors. 


No better illustration can be given than the art of paint- 
The artist puts ina wash of color, 
so thin that it is hardly different from the paper on which 
it is laid; when this is dry, ¢.¢., incorporated with the pa- 
per, another is laid on, etc. The best artist is the one who 
grades the tints the most perfectly. To teach well, tint, tint, 
tint. 
(d) Ascertain the need of a term before the term is given. A 
child has seen a dog and knows its name; when he sees 
| another dog he feels no need ofa term. But show hima 
bird and he instantly cries “ what is it?” This is the voice 
You wish 


teaching is of this kind. 

(e) The order of nature must be followed in presenting 
To teach geography, begin with the 
To teach any *ub- 


To show a pupil a piece 


then the great varieties of cloth—would not be in accor- * 
Gance with the natural order. We acquire knowledge in 
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(e) Go over the ground many times, The common maxim 
or direction of repeating again and again is much abused. 
Repetition without thought or attention is hurtful. 
bd oy learns to catch a ball by much practice, but, he em- 
ploys his powers at every repetition; nay, he uses more 
and more effort. For example, the child learned yester- 
day that some leaves have stipules; to-day the teacher 
will repeat the term, will ask for leaves with stipules. In 
succeeding lessons the term will come up again and again, 
until it has become a part of the child’s vocabulary, The 
art of teaching requires a teacher to repeat with variety. 
Dull repetition is very bad. A disgust is imparted to the 
work, and then a process of deterioration has set in. 

(p). 7 here must be a practical result, To know simply 
for the sake of knowing is not in accordance with nature. 
A child applies the object it has seized to its mouth, and 
therein results knowledge and gratification. To look at a 
picture of a strange animal, qualifies and instructs. We 
have many appetites and desires that can be gratified; 
there is a desire for knowledge, yet," it is ever with an ob- 
ject. Some objects are more apparent, and some more re- 
mote than others. An education is a practical art. 

The above survey should be carefully studied. Day by 
day the teacher should endeavor to proceed in accordance 
with these principles. Let him frequently ask, “Why do 
I teach in this manner?” He will not unfrequently find 
that the only answer he can give is, “It is the traditional 
way.” But this will not be enough. He must proceed 
according to science, or he is no better than a cobbler or a 
tinker. He should put a principle underneath his practice. 
By proceeding in an intelligent way he will produce re- 
sults that will surprise him; he will find his occupation 
one that will invigorate him; he will renew his ‘strength; 
he will run and not be weary ;;walk and not faint. 





Prepared ! 





The boys of the present day do not see as much whip- 
ping in school as a punishment, as the lads of olden time. 
There are some good stories told upon this subject. One 
paper tells of a boy who strapped a china plate on his 
back in view of expected blows, and when the cane came 
down, a loud crack was heard, and the young rascal pre- 
tended that his backbone was broken, much to his teacher's 
distress. Another instance is told of a minister's sou who 
was told to “ prepare for a‘severe whipping.” When the 


appointed time came the doctor was on hand, very much | 


more affected, apparently, than the young irrepressible. 
After a sulemn discourse in most melting tone of voice, 
the doctor drew his rattan and laid it with considerable 
unction upon the boy’s back. Nothing but dust followed 
the blow. The subject of discipline was entirely at his 
ease, and evidently quite unconscious of the stroke. “Take 
oft your coat, sir,” was the command, for the doctor was a 
little roused. Again whistled the rattin around the boy's 
shoulders, but with no more effe-t “Take off your vest, 
sir!” shouted the doctor. Off went the vest, but there 
was another under it. “ Off with the other!” and then, 
to the astonishment of the administrator of justice, he ex- 
posed a dried codfish, defending the back of the culprit 
Like « shield, while below there was evidently stretching 
over other exposed portions of the body a stout leather 
apron. “What does this mean?” said the doctor. 
‘* Why,” said the great rogue, in a particularly humble and 
persuasive tone, “you told me, doctor, to prepare myself 
or punishment, and I have done best I could!” 





* 


Waar a Girt nas Done.—Tnere are many instances on 
record of the struggles of boys for self-education. Girls 
do not seem to work very hard in this direction, or else 
t hey are so quiet that others do not hear of it. We are 
glad to hear how a Massachusetts girl of fourteen years 
succeeded in studying. She has never attended school, as 
her home is distant from any schoolhouse. The elements 
of education were given her home, but when she came to 
the higher studies, she commenced to make her way along 
witbout any one’s help. A short time ago she graduated 
out of arithmetic into algebra, and is now about to ex- 
change algebra into geometry. Having mastered all the 
rules and problems in “ Greenleat’s Elementary Algebra’’ 
on the 3d of last February, she took “ Greenleat’s Treatise 
on Algebra,” and went into it so enthusiastically that on 
March 29th she arrived at the endof book. The evidence 
of her work and study is seen in two large books filled 
with the solutions of problems. 


The: 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


A Method of Teachiny Writing. 


By A. W. Dyxg, A. B., Penfield, N. Y. 

Some of the rvasous why writing shoild be taught to 
young pupils : 

1,—It makes such work as reading and spelling more 
attractive and’ profitable. 

2.—It isan aid to government, since those who can 
write may be employed with special exercises. 

3.—A_large per cent. of pupils leave school at an early 
age. 

4,—It has a practical value to all persons. 

5.—A person’s writing must be exposed, and may bring 
disgrace. 

6.—Young pupils, with competent instruction, may 
acquire a tolerably good handwriting in one year. 

Tov often is it the case that if there is a lack of time, 
the writing goes to the wall first; whereas, it should be 
placed on equal terms with reading and spelling. Omit 
anything but writing. 

Some of the things necessary to ensure success in teach- 
ing writing : 

1.—The teacher must thoroughly believe that the sub- 
ject ought to be taught and can be taught. 

2.—The teacher should thoroughly master the principles 
of the system which he proposes to teach. 

3-—The teacher must be willing to sacrifice time, and a 
little money, if necessary, in providing suitable materials. 

Many a pupil turns away from the writing with dis- 
couragement, because of a poor pen. If the ‘eacher will 
take as much pains to make this exercise attractive and 
profitable as he does to make the arithmetic so, he will 
soon find that the pupils will soon bring money enough to 
pay for all the paper, pens and ink that he may furnish. 
Success will be doubttul or partial so long as the pupils 
are allowed to select their own pens. He should keep « 
supply of good pens, such as the Spencerian No. 1, as one 
or more will need new pens every day. 

To illustrate the possibility of young children’s learning 
to write, I refer to the succers of Mrs. E. Biggs, of the 
Intermediate Department, and Miss R. M. Allen of the 
Primary Department of this scohol. Such is the interest 
of these children, that, if allowed, they would write for an 
hour without complaint. The black boards have been 
prepared for teaching by putt‘ng on six white lines about 
five feet long, and two inches apart. In the Primary De- 
partment the slates are ruled at the top to correspond. 

Miss Allen writes the copy on the board from which all 
write on their ruled slates, Another feature of her method 
is, to require them occasionally to write on slips of paper 
ruled with a single line. Writing on this line without any 
guide tor the height of the letters gives a critical test. 











Importance of Ventilation. 





Money is as much an essential of education as it is ot 
food ; and if we attempt a system of public instruction 
with insufficient funds, we must expect the continuance of 
institutions of which we may truthfully affirm that, all the 
good they may possibly accomplish is inno measure to be 
compared with the present misery they occastou, ana fu- 
.ture harm in the pernicious impression they indelibly 
, Stamp upon the vital energies of litie children, who are 
| sensitive to every influence, and who must develop these 
seeds of mischief in a physical incompetency and failure, 
when as men and women they confront the arduous duty of 
self-maintenance by honest industry. 

A child whose vital stamina has been impaired in an 
overcrowded andbadly ventilated sehool room must yield 
under the inevitable law governing the survival of the 
fittest, and in the great struggle for existence must give 
way before the strong. 

The healthy man and healthy woman ate they who are 
best armed in the battle of life. It is they who constitute 
the strength of people. 

When we consult the best interests of our social econo- 
my it is questionable whether the highest degree of educa- 
tion is worth the loss of physical power often associated 
with it ; but infinitely to be preferred is a robust ignorance 
in a robust frame to the pitiful learning in A, B, ©, and 
cognate, ‘* Three Rs,” acquired in a grammar school, when 
purchased at the extraordinary price of health. 

It is undoubtedly wiser and more humane to disband 
than to attempt to maintain a school under circumstances 
prejrdicial to the well-being of those who must attend. 

It is hardly possible to describe the manner in which J 














have repeatedly seen little children not only crowded but 
packed in a low-ceiled room, the openings of which were 
inadequate to afford such ventilation and light as were indis- 
pensable to health and coinfort. 

Each adult requires 3600 cubic feet of air per hour, 
and 1200 is the Jowest permissable allowance. A boy of 
fourteen probably requires as much as an adult; a young 
child nearlyjas much. 

The present minimum allowance of cubic feet of space 
in the New York schools—from 70 to 100 cubic feet per 
scholar, according to age—is confessedly too small.” 

What a violation of hygienic law in such instances as 
those of aroom affording 40 cubic feet of air to each 
pupil, and another allowing 23 cubic feet of air per schclar. 

Such miserable conditions should not be imposed upon 
any beings—even in the expiation of crime. 

Unless by a current of air a fresh volume instantly re- 
places that once respired, the same must be breathed over 
and over again, in part, at least. The atmosphere becomes 
saturated with excreta and and animal effluvia. The air 
is not only chemically altered, it is tainted, befouled by 
the presence of excreted and putrefying organic matter. 

Teacners and scholars suffer from vertigo and are fre- 
quently compelled to leave the room because of momen- 
tary sickness; they often go home feeling ill. 

The pale faces and dry, husky skins of the children tell 
in language plainer than words the story of vital depres- 
sion and taint. 

A school room to be constructed in accordance with 
hygienic requirements must be of a length and width, 
with a sufficient height of ceiling to afford to each pupil 
with every respiration a fresh volume of air without neces- 
sitating appreciably active currents. 

The room should not be less than 24 feet iong by 16 
feet wide, with a ceiling 16 feet high, this would accom- 
modate twenty-five scholars, giving to each 13 square feet 
floor space, besides leaving 64 superficial square feet to be 
occupied by the teacher and by classes in recitation. 

In such a room there would be an apportionment of 236 
cubic feet of air space to each of 26 persons. 

There should be provided as many windows as possible, 
never less than four, so arranged as to insure an amptitude 
of light, introduced from sides and rear, and these should 
be furnished with shades or blinds. 

This room—the smallest allowed—should also haye at 
least two doors, 

If fuel cannot be provided and the temperature of the 
room falls to 60 degrees Fahrenheit school should instantly 
be dismissed. Children are peculiary sensitive to cold and 
suffer injury even under moderate degrees when not 
allowed to exercise They are infinitely more impression- 
able than adults. Men of healthy constitutions cannot sit 
for hours in a chilly room and apply their minds to books, 
nor would they try it, even were they Judges or Legisla- 
tors.— Report of Buard of Health for New Orleans. 
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Reading. 








A conspicuous fault, which pervades much of the reading 
that is heard in our schools, is its unnaturalness, its artificiality. 
It is dead, so to speak; we have the words without the life 
which is within and underlying them. There are two prin- 
cipal causes for this fault: (1) the first the compiler of 
the reading-book is responsible for. The compiler is too 
often inclined to select such pieces as he considers good, 
and such as interest him, but he apparently forgets that he is 
not arranging the book for himself, but for a child; or perhaps 
he believes in forcing the child’s mind and chooses those 
selections that ought to interest and benefit him. { do not be- 
lieve a child ought to enjoy what is naturally beyond him. If 
he does, he is not the average child, but a prodigy, and it is 
not with prodigies that teachers usually have to deal. I 
sometimes wish a convention of children might be called 
when a new reading-book is to be made; and if it ever be- 
comes my mission to compile one, I shall issue circulars to all 
children of various ages. asking them to send me such selec- 
tions as they would like to see in their reading-books. I 
would first issue an invitation to children trom six to eight 
years of age, and from their contributions I would make my 
first reader. Then I would ask all children from eight to 
ten years to send me their favorite selections, and from their 
responses I would compose my second reader; and so I would 
continue until I had completed the usual series of six readers. 
I venture to affirm that I should have a set of reading- 
books that would surpass in interest eny ever offered in the 
schools. I doubt if I should have any thing trom the British 
or American Cyclopedia, Pope’s Essay on Man, or even 
Milton’s Paradiap Lost, in any of the six books. I do not 
think that the English or American political speeches would 
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be extensively represented. Grand a poem as Longfellow 
recently gave to the world, the “Anniversary Ode,” I think 
the children would send me instead, “The Children’s Hour” 
and some of those othcr gems that the poet wrote for the 
children because he loved them so. 

The thought embodied within the reading lesson must be 
easily within the reach of the child’s comprehensior, else he 
cannot read it, intelligibly, He must more than simply grasp 
the meaning; he must be able to master it with ease. He 
must be filled with the idea that the art of reading is to be 
acquired not for his own pleasure so much as for the 
pleasure he is to confer on others, and he will soon learn 
that he cam only express thoughts in an acceptable manner 
to others when he has first thoroughly comprehended them 
himeelf, Therefore, the reading lesson should be one that 
will never require, especially in the young child, a severe 
exercise of the mental faculties in order to comprehend the 
meaning, which should be as easily seen and as readily ex- 
pressed as are his own thoughts. The reading lesson is 
essentially a lesson in expression, and neither child nor 
adult cau express intelligibly to others what he only partially 
understands himself. 


(2) Careless and imperfect instruction is a second cause ! for 
unnatural and artificial reading. And for this, of course, the 
teacher is responsible. Too many teachers, who are obliged 
to teach reading, are poor readers and have no appreciation of 
good reading. It is safe to say that good readers are as rare 
as good musicians, and by the term “good reader” I do not 
mean the professional reader, but he who is able to read well 
at sight the general reading of the day, as it is found in our 
bewspapers and magazines or the popular books on our library 
shelves. Too many teachers make reading a mechanical 
exercise. I have ofien noticed that a teacher was more 
particular that a child should read a paragraph and not miscall 
a word, even if he substituted a synonym, than that he should 
read it and not misinterpret the sense by giving inaccurate in- 
fiections and emphases. I do not wish to imply that care 
should not be exercised to use the very words of the author; 
I think it should be. I am only arguing that the substitution 
of words is not so grave an offense as the lack of interpreta— 
tion. Ifa child could study his lesson over but once before 


coming to his class, I wouid much rather that he should run} 
his eye over it and take in the general line of thought and | 
sentiment of the lesson, than that he should hurry over it and | 


look up the correct pronunciation and meaning of the hard 
words, and not get a correct idea of the subject of the lesson. 
We must lose the idea that seems to possess so many teachers, 
that reading aloud is simply the correct pronunciation of 
words even when that merit is accompanied by correct 
pauses. The tendency is to look upon words as arbitrary 
signs, but now, when they express his own thoughts, he 
will see that there is a close connection between his own mind 
and printed words. I believe that herein lies the secret of 
the pleasure which[every one feels when for the first time 
he sees any production of his own in print. It is a new 
revelation to him that printed sentences are so closely 
allied to the individual thought. There is a surprise not 
unlike what one experiences when he first looks upon his 
own portrait, The art of reading should be filled as full of 
sunshine as it can possibly be. Teach the little ones to 
make the thought of the author their own thought and then 
“tell it.” If, after fully understanding the sense, they fail 
to expreas it easily and naturally, consider the fault as 
serious as if they were to use words just the reverse in 
meaning from those employed. Their imagination must be 
constantly cultivated, and if reading is rightly taught it will 
be. Help them to enter into the spirit of what they read, so 
that they will feel that they were the children who saw the 
bird, who played witn the kitten, or who took the ride with 
grandpa. 

The true artists of the stage are they who study nature in 
each one of their special characters. Booth transfers the 
Hamlet of Shakespeare to his own brain and lives and is the 
character for the time being—he does not merely act it. 
His own individuality is merged into that of the one he is 
personating. We forget Booth in Hamlet. This is so true 
that when we meet the actor in social life we see before us 
often the personated character rather than the real. Who can 
see Booth and keep from the mind Hamlet or some one of the 
other characters with which we have been forcibly impressed ? 
Who can see Maggie Mitchel and not Little Barefoot? Who 
that saw the wonderful genius of Charlotte Cashman in Meg 
Merriles or Queen Catherine can think of her now apart from 
those characters’? Salvini, the great Italian actor, was asked 
some questions in regard to his acting the character of Othello, 
and he replied, “I do not know what to say; I simply am 
Othello; I forget all else.” . 

The principle which underlies the secret of success in acting 
must also underlie reading, even reading of the simplest kind, 
if it is to be listened to with interest and is toconvey the true 
thought of the author. In conclusion, I will repeat that the 
reason why there is so much indifferent reading and why so 








many fail to be interested in their reading classes, is because 
of the failure of the compilers to understand the mind of the 
child and because the teachers do not know how to teach the 
subject in an interesting manner. I hope the time will soon 
come when it will be considered as essential to a good educa- 
tion to be able to read entertainingly as it is to play the piano, 
sing, or draw.— The Voice. ~ 


~ 


__ 





Importance of Phonetics. 





Isaac Pitman, the inventor of fonografy, says: I would 
illustrate the difficulty of teaching reading by a parable. 
Every child that becomes educated must travel from 
Blankland to Readland (pron. Readland.) because Read- 
land is the key, and the only key, to the Pleasant Lapd 
beyond, where the arts and sciences flourish in pertection. 
Now the road from Blankland to Readland lies through 
Spikeland. In this region every foot of ground is covered 
with spikes, slightly blunted from constant tramping, but 
very painful to walk upon. It is a weary walk for tender 
feet, a heart-breaking task for the guide that holds the 
little hand, and it takes many years to accomplish it. 
These innumerable spikes are, all the words of the English | 
language, each word being composed of letters whose 
names do not make up the collective sound of the word ; 
as “n-o-t,”not, instead of note; “‘i-s,” ds (iz,) instead of 
ice; “u-s,” us instead of use ; ‘d-o,” do (doo,) instead ot 
doe ; “g-o,” go, instead of Joe ; I have ascertained, from 
a careful calculation, that throughout this vast tract of 
country there is but one spot of earth big enough to re- 
ceive a child's feet, for every thousand steps which he 
must take upon the spikes. Throughout this region of 
pains and penalties, contradictions, and sheer nonsense, a 
road has been constructed, and has received the name of 
Phonetic Road. The interstices between the spikes have 








been filled up throughout the entire length and breadth ot 
this road ; good paving flags have been laid over the spikes | 
|and many children are now walking there, to their great | 
| delight. There is no occasion for stumbling; there is not 
even a loose stone left lying about. Every step is taken 
| with certainty, and marks so much easy and pleasant pro- 
gress. The letters in every case make the words; “d-o' 
is doe, “j-o” is Joe, “d-oo” (for 00 say who, without the 
h) is doo, “s-au" (for au say awe) is saw, etc. 


* 
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SPELLING. 

Spelling is a naming of the letters of which a word is 
composed. It is a practice that has been employed 
rom time immemorial in the schools, It has frequently 
usurped the place of other exercises, and sometimes it 
has been almost all that a child has learned at school. 
Men have been found who could spell almust any word 
in the English language, and yet could read the sim- 
plest reading only with great difficulty. It is important 
to know, (1) whether to teach spelling or not, (2) how 
much time to bestow on it proportionately, (3) how 
shall it be taught, or rather how shall the pupil employ 
himself so as to obtain whatever benefits may arise 
from naming over the letters in the order in which they 
occur in a word, 

It may be settled that we must know the order in which 
the letters occur, or we cannot write them—Spelling is 
to acquaint us with written English, not spoken English. 

The amount of time to be bestowed will be krown 
when the portion ot written English the pupil is to 
acquire is known. The pupil has the word cat to be- 
come familiar with to-day, we will suppose ; (a) he must 
write it, for he will thus by that,act know how to write 
it when needed, (5) he will proaounce the letters one 
after another and give its name so as to associate the 
name with this succession of letters as he will need 
this association in reading either vocally or silently. It 
is apparent that less time will be required if the pupil 
does his work intelligently. The writing of the letters 
is the most important, for in doing it he is obliged 
to name each letter. It is a copying process, In a First 
reader about 600 words are usually introduced. Good 
teachers will give two words for the first; three for the 
second, etc., and for succeeding lessons, reviewing steadily ; 
this will, with two reading lessons per day, complete a First 
reader in a half year. The time daily required in writing. 
in naming the letters vocally, and in reading should not 
be more than one fourth or one third of the child's time— 
or one hour per day. Suppose he writes the words on 


| they begin to write the first day. 


for ten minutes, in the class for ten minutes; and in 
vocally uttering the words for five minutes; this would 
make $5 minutes for a halfday. The above is enough. 

As toa method of teaching it. The following is found 
practically to be good. (1) The new words are written 
in script on the blackboard and the children copy thems 
These words are preceded by teaching that demand. 
them—the need is supplied by writicg them. The 
teacher pronounces them again and again and the 
children pronounce them. It must be a maxim that 
the children must be comprehend the words taught them. 
They must use them as signs of something they com- 
prehend. Make a rule never to have a word spelled 
which the child does not comprehend. Waste no time 
on an incomprehensibility, because, not only is time 
wasted by children in spelling words of which they 
knew nothing; but this waste of time prevents their 
ever finding out anything further. (2) The words are 
spelied once or twice. (3) The words are combined 
vocally into sentences For example the word bird was 
written, The children and teacher make sentences about 
bird. But all this is to use the word and not to tell stories 
about birds. (4) These sentences are written on the black- 
board and on the slates and then pronounced. (5) The 
children have us a further lesson to write other sentences 
containing these words and draw a line under the words 
used, These should be inspected at the next lesson or by 
a monitor. (6) The children should have little blank 
books in which each new word should be written. They 
should be taught to write little sentences with these 
words, 

Tt may be thought that this is an exercise in writiag 
rather than spelling, but there can be no writing, with- 
out’spelling. The writing gives the child someting to DO 
and this is all important. Again it may be thought that 
young children cannot learn to write fast enough to follow 
their reading, but this is one of the great mistakes. Years 
ago} they taught no writing in primary schools, now — 
Teach writing if you 
would teach spelling. 

The teacher should invest all this with interest; make 
play of itif youcan. (a) Let pupils name words (pre- 
viously learned) for you to write. (+) Let pupils write 
words given by other pupils. (c) Let al! the words be- 
gining with m for example be writen unver each other, 
(d) Let all the names of animals, ete., etc. (e) Divide the 
class into sections and let one try to put down the most 
words. (f/) The same with sentences. (g) To write 
sentences containing two given words, etc. (A) Ask for a 
story containing the most words that have been pre- 
viously given—Sometimes a vocal story and sometimes a 
wnitten one, etc., etc. The most repetition possible; the 
utmost interest possible—is the maxim to be observed. 
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The School Garden. 





It may not be known that several hundred plants bloom 
in the fields in May, as maay others in June, as many 
more in July, halt as many more in August, and a few in - 
September. Some of our amateur botanists have loving- 
ly watched and recorded the birthday—that is, the flower- 
ing day of all these plants. From such a list we select the 
prettiest, and those easiest of cultivation for the school 
garden. The chief reason for putting these wild flowers 
into the school gardens, is, that they begin to bloom in 
April, and run through May and June, while the annuals 
cannot be sown in our cold climate with any eertainty of 
success until June, and many do not bloom until July. 
No less than forty wild flowers of sll colors bloom in 
April and May—bloodroot, anemones, violets, trilliums, 
dandelions, buttercups, marigolds, uvularia, dog-tooth 
violets, hawthorns, columbines, ladies’ slippers, geranium, 
Dutchman's breeches, wake-robin, wild-rose, queen of the 
prairie, spirea, wild verbena, Solomon's seal. The children 
can look for them on their very birthdays, and thus add 
two months tothe pleasures of their garden. 

WHAT CHILDREN LWVe. 

It is well to know that many plant roses, honeysuckles, 
etc., will goon bloomiag almost double the time, if the 
withered flowers are immediatety cut off. Children in a 
school garden will like nothing better than to use the scis- 
sors for that purpose. The small experience gained in 
kindergardens that have a garden (these are very few 
alas!) is sufficient to prove how children love the work, 
and how they carry the love of it away from the kinder- 
garten; and what personages plants become to them, as 








his slate for ten minutes. Suppose he reads by himself 


favorite kittens and dogs do who become part of a family, 
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circle. One little fellow whose parents had a magnificent 

garden, asked the kindergarten teacher, when she visited 

the family, to go with him to his home garder. He did 
not take any notice of the splendid flowers that dazzled 
her eyes as she followed him. At last they came to the 
spot. The object of interest to the little boy was—a 
potato vine, on which a tew blossoms had appeared. The 
teacher had advised the children, who had home gardens, 
to plant each a potato, and watch it. She had no garden 
in the kindergarden, except in flower-pots in the window, 
where eact had planted a tew peas. These peas were 
well watched and tended; aad actually bore, not only 
flowers, but a pod or two, which pods were duly gathered 
and taken home to be boiled. Another little boy of five, 
worked an liour or two to dig up and pot a geranium that 
he feared the frost would spoil in the garden border, and 
lugged it up to the house with great difficulty. Even in 
the flower-pots of the kindergarten the turnip can be 
plantec or brought to seed, and the children can be shown, 
by planting rice or other seeds upon damp cotton in a glass! 
tumbler or other dish, the very process of daily growth ; 

also that plants can be grown not only from seeds but by 
shps—and that these must be kept out of the sun, and 
always moist, until they are rooted, The first new lea! that 
proves success gives an exquisite pleasure to a child (and 
not only to a child but to a veteran). The thought, tev, 
that man can help God beautify the earth by preparing 
the ground properly at a certain place, and keeping all the 
requisite concitions, may be implanted early in the young 
soul, which can be shown so maty analogies between it- 
self and nature's processes, in the visible world. The very 
word kindergerten is a mine of thought. 

“What are the flowers of the kindergarten? These 
plants that you see are the flowers of the sun,” said a 
kindergarten teacher one day. “Tbe children,” was the 
immediate answer all round. Upon this text what cannot 
be said? The whole process of growth in goodness, with 
the love of God for its sunshine, can be shown in the daily 
life of the little kindergarten family ; and those who really 
know children by observation and study, know that they 
can take ideas and reproduce them in their own words. 

SOME FURTHER HINTS. 

The expense of putting a border six feet wide around a 
school yard ninety-six feet square, is about: fifty dollars. 
This involves digging out the sand and putting in the 
mould. The rest of the adornment can be done by the 
children of the school. A grass-plot opposite the door to 
be shaded in time with trees, is a very desirable. It will be 
deligtful to the children to have a seat on the grass- plot, 
where they car eat their lunch at recess, and rest occa- 
sionally from their light garden work. An hour a day, 1n- 
cluding recess, can be given to this work under the super- 
intendence of the teacher; and soon, doubtless, the chil- 
dren will visit it and work it out of school hours, especially 
those who reside near. A day or an afternoon set apart 
occasionally for visiting the woods in search of plants will 
soon fill the borders, and annuals can be planted at pleas- 
ure, Trees in the corners of the yard and vines over the 
walls, will make it a charming field of labor for the pupils; 


. and we will venture to predict that if the teachers make 


the most of such beginnings, it will not be long before 
larger domains are provided, and complete school gardens 
created here as in Austria. No one can read Dr. Schwab's 
treatise withcut feeling convinced of the utility of this 
plan both for instruction and happiness. Some persons 
have suggested that vandalism will destroy such gardens; 
but I think better of human nature. I would not venture 
yet to cultivate fruits. We must wait fdr this till school 
gardens are protected by the authorities, or till the culti- 
vated tastes of the people do the work. But the cultiva- 
tion of flowers and flowering shrubs will subdue the 
temptations of appetite, which we know poor human 
nature cannot resist. Under paternal goveraments, like 
that of Austria, it is easy to make sudden changes of this 
sort; but where, as in our country, every thing waits for 
the improvement of public opinion, we must be content to 
wait for fruit trees in school gardens—Mrs, Horace Many. 


Bells. 


Taking a bell in her hand, the teacher asks, What is 
this? “A bell.” What do we do with it? “Ring it;” 
“Make it ring.” 

I will make the word bell on the blackboard, aud you 
may pronounce it, and sound it, then spell it. 

Taking up the bell by its handle, the teacher asks, With 
what am I holding this bell? “With the hand.” What 
part of the bell do [ take hold of? “Its handle.” 








Very good. I hold the bell with my hand, and I take 
hold of the handle. We call this the handle because it is 
the part which we take with the “ ‘ie 

The word handle may now be written on the black- 
board under the word Parts. When the handle has been 
pronounced, sounded, and spelled, the teacher takes up 
the bell, holds it with the mouth upward, so as to make it 
resemble a cup. She then asks, What have you seen 
of the shape of this part of the bell? “A cup;” “A tea- 
cup.” 

= good. We will call the name of this part of the 
bell the cup. I will write the word under handle. What 
word have I made under handle? “Cup.” 

Of what is this word a name? “A part of the bell.” 

Holding the opening of the cup toward the children the 
téacher says, When you open your mouth and speak, 
something moves inside of it. Can you tell what it is? 
“The tongue.” 

When you look in the mouth of this bell, what can you 
see? “A tongue ;” “A clapper,” 

What does the tongue do to the cup? 
ring.” 

Where do you see the tongue? “In the cup.” 

What may we call the open part of the cup? “Its 
mouth.” 

Let the words tongue and mouth be written under cup, 
and spelled as bé‘ore. 

The teacher may next proceed to talk about the uses of 
parts, and ask, What is the use of the handle? “To take 
hold of.” 

Write this on the blackbcard after the word handle, 
ander the head “Uses of Parts.” 
What is the use of the cup? 

Write tuis after cup. 

What is the use of the tungue? 
ring.” 

Does your tongue tell any thing when you speak ? 

Then your tongue enables you to talk. Does the tongue 
of the bell tell any thing? 

Why do I ring this bell when you are in the yard? 

Why do I ring it in school? 

Then it tells you something each time that I ring it, but 
it does not always tell the same thing. When you talk 
your tongue tells something, but it does not always tell 
the same thing. Now what is the use of the tongue of 
the bell? “To tell something.” 

Write this after the word tongue. 

When you talk, do you keep your mouth shut ? 

Why do you open your mouth when you talk? “So we 
can speak :” “To let the sound out.” 

Very good; you open your mouth to let the sound out. 
What use is the mouth of the bell? “To let the sound 
out.” 

At this stage the lesson on the blackboard might appear 
somewhat as follows ; 





“Tt makes it 


“To ring.” 


“To make the bell 


BELL. 

Parts, Uses of parts. 
Handle. To take hold of. 
Cup. To ring. 

Tongue. To tell something. 
Mouth, To let the sound out. 


Pupils may now be required to point to the words on 
the blackboard, and read them thus: “A bell. Its parts 
are handle, cup, tongue, and mouth. The uses of the 
parts: The handle is to take hold of; the cup, to ring; 
the tongue, to tell something; and the mouth, to let the 
sound out,” 

By a suitable conversation with the pupils, they may be 
led to mention various kixds of bells, and tell why they 
ring. These names, etc., may be written on the black- 
boark somewhat as follows: 


BELLS, 
Kinds of Bells. What they tells us. 
Door bell. Somebody at the door. 
Dinner _ Dinner is ready. 
Tea - Come to tea. 
School “ Come to school. Take our seats. 
Church _ It is time to go to church. 
Fire ” A building is on fire. 
Car “i Stop the car. Make the car go on. 
Seam-boat “ The steam-boat is going to start. 
Ash ” Bring out the ashes, 
Cow - Where the cow is, 
Sleigh . A sleigh is coming. 


Let the pupils read this in a manner similar to the 
“Parts ot Bells and Uses of Parts.—From Calkins Object 
Lessons, 





The Academy Bell. 


The rich air is sweet with the breath of September, 
The sumach is staining the hedges with red; 
Soft rests on the hill slopes the light we remember, 
The glory of days which so long ago fied, 
When, brown checked and ruddy,,. 
Blithe-hearted and free, 
The summons to study 
We answered with glee. 
Listen, Oh! listen once more to:the swell’ 
Of the masterful, merry Academy bell ! 


It sounds not in vain over mountain and valley, 
That tocsin which gathers the far-scattered clans ; 
From playtime and leisure fleet-footed they rally, 
Brave lads and bright lasses o’erflowing with plans; 
From croquet and cricket 
To black-board and map, 
Is but shooting a wicket ; 
No tear of mishap. 
O hark! how it echoes through dingle and dell, 
The jocund, the earnest Academy bell ! 
They fiy, at its call, from soft mother. caresses ; 
The boy will not tarry, the girl cannot wait; 
So the round head close clipped and the loose flowing tresses. 
Together flash out from the vine-trellised gate ; 
And the house that was holden 
By revel supreme, 
Is wrapped in the golden 
Fair peace of a dream. 
To sisters and mothers how silvern the swell 
Of the rest-bringing, easeful Academy bell. 4 
The path by the river, where willows are drooping, 
Is radiant with children. The long city street, 
All busy with traffic, makes room for their trooping, 
And rings to the rush of their beautiful feet. 
For the poet and preacher, 
The map of affairs, 
And the gentle home teacher, 
O’er-burdened with cares, 
Alike spare a moment to wishing them well, 
Who speed when they hear the Academy bell. 
God bless them, our darlings! God give them full measure 
Of joy at the fountains of wisdom and truth ; 
We tenderly view the enchantment of pleasure 
Which royally lies on the days of their youth; 
For, brown checked and ruddy, 
When children at home, 
That summons to study 
Once called us to come. 
And voices departed we hear in the swell 
Of the never-forgotten Academy bell. 
— Youth's Companion. 





Tae question 1s simply this: Shall a fair competitive ex- 
amination—a method that has the sanction of the most 
civilized nations, and that has the been adopted by our 
most conscientious Congressmen in determining their 
recommendation of cadets for West Point—be the test 
applied to all applicants, so that the city shall have the 
benefit of the best talent attracted to its service by its 
liberal salaries; or shall appointments be made as a reward 
for political, business or personal services. The present 
Board of Education, with rare courage and integrity, has 
decided in favor of the former alternative. May succeed- 
ing Boards do as well! The Board itself should not ex- 
amine because the examiners are subjected to unpleasant 
pressure and criticism by the friends uf candidates. The 
“competitive” *examinations should be conducted by the 
City Examining Board. This will always be composed 
of prominent teachers, with a lifv-tenure of their places, 
and measurably independent of political influences. 

While there can be no doubt that some plan of com- 
petitive examination is the best for admitting teachers into 
the department, there is some question whether this test 
‘should be used in recommending teachers for promotion 
If all the teachers in the Department had gained entrance 
by this method, it would seem that promotion should be 
the reward of meritorious service only, and not be de- 
termined by mere scholarship. But for many years no so 
careful test has been applied; consequently, the examin- 
ers have sometimes been astounded at the ignorance of 
ordinary branches displayed by teachers who had the 
reputation of being fairly successful, and who had many 
admiring and zealous friends. I think that, for some years 
to come, the observance of the rule established by the 
present'Teachers’ Committee, including its appl’cation to 
cases of promotion to the first positions in the schools, 
will tend to improve the quaiifications of all teachers de- 
sirous of advancement, and to substitute the standard of 








merit for the standard of political or personal influence.— 
Surr. Manx, San Francisco. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Leader.—Superintendent Jasper. 





Tae Georgia State Teachers’ Association will be held in 
Macon, May 4, 5, and 6. 


JerFrerson County.—The spring term of the Teachers 
Institute in this County, was held at the pleasant village 
of Adams, in the chapel of the H. C. I., building. There 
was about 250 teachers present, The Institute was con- 
ducted by’ Profs. Kennedy and Lantry, and it was 
made by them a very instructive and entertaining 
session On Thursday, the day appointed for the dis- 
cussion of topics particularly relating to school trustees 
there were several present, and the information they 
there gained will doubtless aid them in their work as 
trustees throught the remainder of their term of office. 
Your valuable paper was not forgotten for it was 
anounced that Com. Sawyer would take subscriptions for 
it. 


' Wasnincton.—Mr. Z. Richards has been known for years 
as an educator, devoted to just ideas. His school the 
“Eclectic Seminary,” has attracted great attention because 
he has embraced the new views to practice them. At 4 
late examination, readiness and accuracy were shown in 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing simple numbers, 
whether in integral, fractional, or denominational forms. The 
elementary principles of geography seemed to be as familiar 
as their alphabet. They showed a good acquaintance with our 
own history, with physiology, some of the common elements 
of astronomy, and the solution of many intricate questions 
upon the terrestrial globe. They shuwed a great readiness in 
making a practical application of every subject taught them; 
the human body, with its frame work; the organs of digestion. 


circulation of blood, and respiration, as well as the laws of 


health, were remarkably well understood and explained. The 
most remarkably feature of this school is the electric method 
of walking up mind and making its pupils intelligert, 


without resorting to the usual school tasks, and without) bad eyesight, from the preface we quote: 


carrying about a multitude of books. Mr. Richard’s methods 
of training consists of first imparting new ideas, and next 
their signs : by selecting what he considers good, in the com- 
mon and recently improved mathods of training ; and by reject- 
ing what he considers useless or injurious in all other methods. 
His alphabetic reading charts introduce a new method of 
teaching first lessons in reading—saving more than one-half 
of the time required by any other method. 








LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Journat: 

Send your paper to the west. We need it Will read it. 
We ought to feed it and heed it. None can lead it or exceed 
it. We take our home journal for the sake of patronizing 
home institutions but The JourNAL strikes right home where- 
ever sent. All the enterprising teachers of our county take 
one of your valuable papers. Cc. L. D. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoou Jovrwau: 

Seven wise men of Gotham went to sea in a bowl—so the 
story runs. A bowl is a fair sea-boat, but not a first class 
sailor. Seven wise men more or less of New York haven 
sent the N. Y. Schools to sea in something not so safe as a 
bowl, but which is bound to take our pupils to some place. 
The wise men have said that music must be taught in every 
class in our schools. The inference is that every class teacher 
is fitted to do that most important work in a musical educa. 
tion, namely, to lay a foundation in tune and time. Some of 
these teachers have been trying to “beat time” for fifty 
years with time still ahead, some cannot even “rise and fall 
the scale,” some have a voice compared with which a crow's 
is musical and the filing of a saw agreeable, They may be 
first class teachers in other respects but neither the Almighty 
nor the Superintendent has given them a license to teach 
music. 

If it is desirable to have music taught in each class I give 
the wise men this gratis advice. 

(1.) All the teachers should be obliged to teach these parts 
not requiring the aid of the voice. 

(2.) Let those already qualified “change works” with the 
unqualified. 

(3.) All those who can “rise and fall the scale” and are not 
over “three score and ten,” should at once learn to sing the 
music taught in their grades that they may be safe guides as 
far os they go, thus reducing the “‘chango work” business to 
the least possible. 

(4.) Before it is a settled thing that every teacher must 
sing Deo volente or Deo non volente, let the wise men take a 
count of their musical chickens in this wise. Get up a 
grand musica! festival at Gilmore's Garden for the enter- 
tainment of the tax-payers and the benefit of the Irish 
Fund, at fifty cents a head, children balf price, the programme 
of which might read thus : 





Soloists.—Assistant Superintendents Jones, Harrison, Fan- 
ning, Calkins, Schem, McMullin and Godwin. 

Select Chorus. —The Principals of the N. Y, Schools, the 
biggest salaried fellows singing the loudest. 

Grand Chorus.—All the above together with 3000 teachers 
that make up the rank and file. 

The selections will be made from those pieces that have 
stuck fast in the popular heart such as “Old Dog Tray,” 
“Hold the Fort,” “Three Blind Mice,” “O’Susannah,” &c. 

Now Mr. Editor should the wise men follow my advice 
as to the Grand Musical Festival, I hope you will send two 





| on a shutter. Yours. 


A TEACHER. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Tae Spett-Bocnp Finpurr. By Kristofer Janson. 





R. B. Anderson. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Price $1.00. 


Kristofer Janson, a Norwegian author of reputation, who 
is now in America. The introduction by Rasmus B. 
Anderson is a tale in itself; Ole Bull is introduced and 
some very interesting anecdotes of his life are given 
Anderson states the facts upon which the Spell-Bound 
Fiddler,” is based, thus adding zest to fhe perusal, of a 
book, which without the semblance of a plot, holds the at- 
tention of the reader to the end. 

Eyesicut: Good and bad. 


and preservation of Vision. 
delphia; Presley Blakiston. 

The firm of Presley Blakiston & Company, (late 
Lindsay & Blakiston,) have made valuable additions 
to medical literature. They are constantly increasing their 
list. A lately published volume is the above on good and 
“4 large 
|portion of the time of every ophthalmic consultant is 
occupied day after day, in repeating to successive patients, 
precepts and injunctions which ought to be universally 
understood. The following pages contain an endeavor to 
make these precepts and injunctions, and the reasons for 
them, plainly intelligeble to those who are most concerned 
in their observance.” 


A treatise on the exercise 
By Robert B. Carter. Phila- 





American Prose, with 
the Editor of “American 
Osgood & Co. Price $1.25. 


We expressed our approval when “American Poems, 


introductions and notes. 
Poems.” Boston . 


By 
Houghton, 


” 


Now appears a mate to this volume, no less entitled to 
our favor. 


interpreted by American writers, and to cultivate a 
taste for the enduring elements of literature. 
authors are Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau and Emerson, with one or 
more of their writings. The selections are preceded by 


the pages. The book is an admirable one for school use, 
or home reading. 

Encuisn Composition. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


By John Nichol. New York 





Translated by Auber Forestier, with an introduction by | 


Mr. | 





'Curtis, and “The Monroe Doctrine and 


came prettily clothed from the fanous Riverside press. } 


The object of its editor has been to set before | 
the reader some of tke higher forms of prose art as| 


& Oo. 
The | 
| report of the Superintendent of Public Schools of the City 
| of Boston.—No. 16 of the Sunday Library: “The Octagon, 


|S. Ogilvie & Co. 
| men 
| the new dispensation; by Dr. John Ellis, New York City. 


an introduction, and a few notes are appended to some of 


sense of the existence of this Museum, and its need of 
appreciation Howard Pyle, whose forte seems to be 
old time pictures illustrates Mrs. Champney's unique 
story “Salgama Condita.” 


The April Library Magazine displays in its list of con- 
tents such admirable selections from foreign literature, that 
we must enumerate them, with the suggestion that the 
Magazine is butten centsanumber; “The Manliness of 
Christ,” by Thomas Hughes; “Copyright,” by Matthew 

rnold; “Beethoven,” by H. H. Stratham; “The Story 


| of the Merchant of Venic2,” by James Spedding; “The 


| reporters, one to do duty after the other has been carried out | Beginnings of Greek Sculpture,” by Walter Hl. Pate; 


|“Sham Admiration in Literature,’ by James Payne; 


“The Philosophy of Drawing-Rooms;” “Burns and 
Beranger,” by Charles Mackay; ‘Radiant Matter,” by 
D. Pedgeon; “The Perfect Death,” by Dean Stanley; 
“Seeking Rest," by J. A. Noble. 


The May Atlantic is remarkable for its number (seven), 


| of articles on new books. Besides these we find an ac- 
We have here a translation of one of the latest works of | count of Crabbe, in “A Neglected Poet,’ by G. E. Wood- 


jbury; “The Examination System in Education,” by 
| Willard Brown; “The Democratic Presidential Nomina- 


tion,” among its strong points. 

May Lippincott’s: of most interest we find, “Ancient 
Maskers and Modern Carnivals,” by Nica Sturges; the first 
of a series of “Studies in the Slums,” by Helen Campbell ; 
“Richfield Springs,” by G. P. Keese, illustrated; “London 
Art Schools,” by Phebe D. Natt. 

St. Nicholas for May isa bright representative of the 
‘nonth which it heads. Among the many brillant features 
we notice two articles on natural history, the continuation 


| of Miss Alcott’s story, and the opening ot a base-ball serial 


“The Fairport Nine,” by Noah Brooks, a talk with girls, 
by Rev. W. Gladden; and apaper on “Oriental Jugglery.” 


The North American Review for May is a fine number. 


| Three articles which may be classed together are, “General 


Grant and Strong Government,” by J. S Grant; “Me- 
Clellan's Last Service to the Republic,” Part 2, by G. T. 


the Isthmian 


Canal.” There is a¥welcome paper on “Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,” by F. H. Underwood. The book reviews, 
biography and history, are by Axle Gustafson. 

A glance at the cover of the May Popular Science appals 
us—there are fifteen articles, and five departments. The 
papers are each and a!l of interest, and varied, some 


reprints from foreign peridicals, others written especially 
for this magazine. Four are illustrated. ‘ 
PAMPHLETS. 
Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature, by Thomas H. 
Huxley. (Humboldt Library.) New York: J. Fitzgerald 
Price® fifteen cents.—Thirty-seventh semi-annual 


or the Oli Fe@gry,” by Mrs. M. E. Berry. New York: J. 
Price ten cents.—Pure Wine-—Fer- 
ted Wine, and other alcoholic drinks, in the light of 








EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





The five parts of this little volume are devoted to, 1. | 
Introductory, 2. Accuracy and purity, 3. Clearness and 
precision, 4. Strength and grace, 5. Versifications. Each | 
of these occupy from three to four chapters. A noticeable While it is true that the recent great increase in the 
feature is the practical illustrations which accompany as- number and in the thoroughness of written examinations in 
sertions. The closing words are expressive. “Yo write °UT schools and colle-es has had good effect in increasing 
musically, we require a good ear; to write poetically, we, the total work of students, and inraising the minimum 
have need of imagination; but every one can write cor- qualifications for graduation, it may also be true that bad 
rectly if he choose, and instances constently occur to | results have followed which are capable of correction, and 
prove how much the attentive study of good models, which may be readily seen in the mental characteristics of 
the sedulous and careful practice of composition, the habit 'many of our students. The intellectual indifference of 
of never reading afsenteace without trying to understand the students and recent gratuates of the foremost English 
it, and never writing a sentence without considering what | and American universities has become too noteworthy to 
it is like'y to convey to the reader, many do to promvte be longer passed by, and this indifference seems to be 
the vigor of style.” greatest where the examination system has been most de- 

MAGAZINES. veloped. In the schools, colleges, and universities of the 

Harper's for May, is rich in illustrations. Those by W.| highest reputation in England and America, the s¢holar, 
S. Macy, to the opening article, “The Read River of! from entrance until graduation, sees before him an exam- 
the North,” are finely executed ;*the first one deserves | ination paper, and to pass this the competition of his teach- 
especial commendation, A description of the “Old ers drives him to the utmost. In the foremost preparatory 
Catskill,” by Henry 8. Brace follows, and will interest | schools of America he is scarcely taught to appreciate the 
the yearly visitors to this summer resort. Mr. Abbey | significance of his studies, save in view of the coming ex- 
gives another of his original full page illustrations of one | amination for college, and for indepeadent work he has 
of Herrick’s poems, An unsigned article “The Metro-| neither time nor} encouragement. His final straggle for 
politan Museum ot Art,” has engravings of the chiet points | entrance to college, and expecially to Harvard or Yale, is 
of interest, and we hope it will awaken people w the|a weary, distasteful trialkof multitudes of examination 


tom. 


The Examination System in Education, 
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papers, in order to obtain the speed and knack in answer- 
ing which are necessary to success, If he has entered a 
small college from a school in which there has been no 
such mechanical drill, in independent growth and love of 
study he is probably in advance of his contemporary who 
has entered Harvard from a high-pressure fitting school. 

There is therefore less machine work at the best pre- 
paratory schools in England than in America, and from 
this it can be readily seen that a high entrance examina- 
tion for colleges is an evil for preparatory schools, since in 
that case the teachers have no time to take the scholar 
through a broad and thorough course of training, as the 
severe entrance examination for college forces them to 
train the scholar only that he may pass examination 
papers. 

Mr. Mark Pattison, rector of Lincoln's College, Oxford, 
in an article on the examination system at Oxford, writes 
in the January Mind, in 1876: “I have never, in the 
capacity of examiner, analyzed the papers which are 
handed in the examination rooms without astonishment at 
the combination of scholarship, varied knowledge, com- 
mand of topic, and scientific vocabulary which the candi- 
dates can bring to bear on the questions. A nearer ac- 
quaintance, however, with the whole result of the system 
dispels the illusion. Memory is almost the only faculty 
called into play” 

To succeed well in the numerous examinations the stu- 
dent must cultivate excessive docility and ieceptivity of 
intellect, and bend himself to the whim of the instructor. 
For years his study has been one struggle to please ex- 
aminers, to adapt his nature to passing examinations, and 
the consequence is the development mainly of memory and 
ability in mechanical working in examinations. The ex- 
amination papers are usually made so long that the stu- 
dent must write at his utmost speed to answer all the 
questions, and a very slow writer can seldom obtain high 
rank, It is doubtful if there is a single professor above 
the middle age, in Harvard or Yale, who, in a very long 
examination on such a subject as history or philosophy, 
where much writing is required, could do as well as the 
first scholar of the class he teaches. 

As success in the majority of examinations does not re- 
quire that the student should be an original or broad 
thinker, it is not surprising that the majority of recent 
graduates of Harvard lack on graduation that training in 
independent thought which is so necessary to true culture. 

Three changes would greatly improve this condition: 
Fewer examinations in school and college, and these as 
far as possible in original work performed at the student’s 
leisure; greater freedom for students, both as regards their 
choice of study and attendance at recitations; and a differ- 
ent method of appointing college instructors. Education 
should be a training to promote insight, power of thought, 
and facility in acquiring knowledge. Perception, not 
memory, should be cultivated, and as the student can ad- 
vance only by his own endeavors, he should be led through 
such a course of labor and original thought that he may 
come out an independent thinker, as well as a thorough 
scholar, in such branches of education as he has inclination 
for. To obtain such a training examinations should be 
means, not ends, 

What we want is not to lift young men up to a height 
and hold them there, but to enable them to rise by their 
own exertions. 

Compulsion deprives the student of that training in seif- 
dependence which is necessary to his best work; and 
though I do not undervalue that sturdy training in indus- 
try which compulsion involves, still if the compulsion 
were made less immediate, the prudence of the student 
would act in place of the daily pressure which 1s now 
p'aced upon him. It must never be forgotten that college 
training is a training for lite—Atlantic Monthly. 


School Discipline. 








Attention is an essential and powerful element of order. 
The ubsvlute calm of a “spell-bound” audience is thing 
well known; andits laws are in a measure understood. 
It is not regarded as an act of volition in compliment to 
the speaker. It is known to be due to the relation of mind 
to ideas, of which the speaker is but the exciting cause. 

He arrests”attention by making vividly present a train 
of ideas which recall the wandering activities of the mind 
to aconcentration ina given direction. This concentra- 
tion produces stillness. While the enforced stillness of a 
few moments is painful, audiences have been known to 
Lang for hours on the words of an effective speaker with- 





out any discomfort, and to regret even then that the end 
was come. 

The power of vidid ideas in securing order is not limited 
to any class of humanity; the vile and low, as well as the 
worthy and cultivated, are equally susceptible to its in- 
fluence. This power has been so often illustrated as to 
give rise to the proverb, “They came to scoff, but re- 
mained to pray.” 

Culivated persons acquire measureable control over 
their attention, and can direct it at will to given subjects. 
Training likewise produces habit; and so, after much 
practice, there may result a habit of giving attention. But 
children are under the control of physical impulses and 
mental fancies, and, in consequence, they are prone to 
manifestations of activity that are not in keeping with 
order. But they’are not exempt from the power of ideas ; 
and this power steps in to win them from themselves. 

But there is no flashing of ideas in rote teaching. It 
proves an irksome drudgery to the children, increasing 
their discomfort and multiplying the tendencies to Cisor- 
der. A parody on true teaching is that process of giving 
the children text-books and telling jthem to get knowl- 
edge and culture for themselves—knowledge and cul- 
ture which perchance the teacher does not possess. 
Nothing is better fitted to discourage the learner utterly, 
and make him distrust his mental powers, than such a 
course. Discourage a child by mechanical teaching, and 
you prepare him to become either an adult dolt or a dis- 
tinguished reprobate . 

Mechanical teaching is worse than none; it is a positive 
injury: it perverts the childish nature, and is largely re- 
sponsible for the imbecility and crime which afflict the 
country. 

In the United states to-day vast sums are annually ex- 
pended in the production of injury to individual happiness 
and to the national,welfare. It would seem that evil is plen- 
tiful enough without paying for it. Many taxpayers have 
had this thought dawn upon them, and have wisely decided 
to pay as little as possible for the evils imposed upon them. 
In many communities the public school is practically re- 
pudiated, though the forms are retained. The forms are 
endured in order to comfort some people who think forms 
are capable of accomplishing something, and because 
forms are necessary in order to secure state aid. 

That mastery of the subject which introduces the power 
of ideas into the government of a school is wanting—lst, 
in those persons who never had a solid grasp of any sub- 
ject—that is, persons who have been superficially educated 
or rather mal-educated ; 2d, those persons who were once 
in fair mental condition, but have lost their studious habits. 

He who ceases to advance in knowledge must recede. 
The individual who some time ago reached a resting-place 
in his mental achievements is properly called a fossil. A 
fossil is a dead thing retaining some hints of its former self. 
So, too, knowledge may die, and yet retain resemblances 
to its living state. 

Vivid ideas means hterally live ideas, pulsating ideas, 
There.is in live knowledge a circulation, just as there is a 
circulation within the frame of the living animal. This 
circulation in knowledge is called the law of mental asso- 
ciation. The sum total of knowledge is a unit. We have 
a universe in which all things known and unkrown are 
tied together into one whole by the interweaving strands 
of relations. These strands are clues which the mind loves 
to follow, and which the cultivated mind must follow. 
When a new idea is discovered, it must be adjusted. The 
mind runs down the existing strands to see that the con- 
nection is complete, and in its progress illuminates and 
vitalizes the previous wisdom. Again, the mind gathers 
impetus for new conquests by swift excursions over exist- 
ing lines. 

Herein we see the mental circulation and the vitalizing 
effects produced by fresh investigations, The reviews 
necessitated by research, and impelled by discovery, bring 
out our old knowledge into greater distinctness, and adorn 
it with new meanings. 

It is characteristic ot teachers who are not masters ef 
their subjects to be very conscientious about compelling 
the children to master them. The state of the appetite and 
the quality of the food are altogether overlooked, while 
the business of cramming by quantity goes grimly and 
persistently on. There is an old adage about the ability 
to lead a horse to water, and the inability to make him 
drink, The animal can protect his organs of nutrition 
from abuse; but the poor child”undertakes to gorge him- 
self with the innutritious things set before him, and in con- 
sequence gets his mind into the utmost disorder. So great 





and permanent is this disorder that it has given rise to the 
term “ unlearn,” a word familiar to good teachers who 
have Leen compelled to receive the relics of mismanage- 
ment. 

In alluding to superficial teachers, we do aot necessarily 
mean the young; nor, in alluding to fossil teachers, do we 
necessarily mean the old, The distinction occurs on in- 
herent condition, not on age; the terms are frequently re- 
versed. 

None but a progressive teacher is competent to discipline 
a school, In addition to the laws already laid down, we 
may add that the discovery in him of any halting ignorance 
or want of cle:rness will immediately wateminn his 
authority by weakening r2spect for him. 

The mark of a progregsive teacher is intellectual dili- 
gence inspired by a thirst after knowledge. He may be 
known by the company he keeps—that is, by the books 
he reads and the studies he pursues out of school. Unless 
his record 18 satisfactory on these points, the presumption 
is against his power to produce and sustan order.—From 
the School and The Family, by Prof. Joux. Kennevy. 
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Hands. 


By Mary K. Han ty. 
I gazed on the hand of an infant 
Chubby, dimpled, fair, 
Grasping the gulden sunbeams 
Or toying with mama’s hairs ; 
And smiled on the tiny creature, 
At the gate of human life; 
Entering crowing, laughing, 
On the field of earthly strife. 


And saw it the hand ot beauty 
Decked with gems and gold, 
The hand of a promising maiden 
With her destiny all untold ; 

She meets her king, her lover, 
Yields her woman’s heart, 
And in the old, old play ot life, 
Begins her unstudied part. 





The play alas proved tragic, 
I saw her poor bent head, 
The widowed weeping mother 
With all ambition dead; 
Let the boy she rears to manhood 
Gaze on her hardened "palm, 
And own the hand of beauty 
Held never so great a charm. 


Go out in the world and struggle 
That her toil worn handJmay reat, 

Crown her with a lifelong love 
The purest and the best ; 

And should her second childhood 
Come to her weary heart, 

Let her grasp again the sunbeams 


That from affection dart. G. 8. No. 12. 





Four Years in School. 





State Agent (Mass.,) Geo. A. Walton examined. the children 
of Norfolk Co., those who had been in school four years—in 
reading, writing and arithmetic. 

The test in oral reading for pupils of the primary grade was 
the reading of one of the ‘““Prudy” stories. Three books were 
placed in the hands of the pupils, and passed in succession 
from one to another till all had read one or more paragraphs. 
The reading was of the grade of an ordinary third reader, and 
was read without previous study. 

Marking of Oral Reading.—The oral reading was marked 
with reference to the mechanical execution and expression; 
and an average was tiken. Under mechanical execution 
were included position of body and books, articulation, pro- 
nunciation, fluency, and force; under expression were in- 
cluded rate, pitch, stress, inflection, apparent understanding 
of the piece, and adaptation of qualities of voice to awaken 
thoughts and feelings in the mind of the hearer. 

Writine.—In testing the pupils of the primary grade in 
this branch, they were furnished with paper and lead-pencil, 
and were requested to write from dictation the following three 
sentences : 

1. Which is the better scholar, John or I? 2. Whose little 
girlare you? My father’s. 3. This is a pleasant February 
day. 

Each pupil was also requested to write a letter under the 
following conditions :— 

He was to suppose himself to be at Lynn, or some other 
place, on a visit, and from that place he was directed to write 
to some person at his home; he was to state three things 
about his visit, and Ww close by telling his friends that he 
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Was coming home the next Wednesday, and that he wanted’ 
to have the carriage or sleigh sent to the depot to meet him 
He was requested to write the letter in proper form, with 
date, address, compliments, and signature, these terms being 
expressed in language he could comprehend. 

PENMANSHIP, SPELLING, CAPITALS, AND PUNCTUATION.— 
The letter and the sentences previously referred to were given 
as tests in all the above items; the following words were also 
writtea from dictation for spelling :— 

1. week (seven days). 3. rode (past tense of ride). 
2. waste(to squander) 4. sail (of a boat). 

These forms, the last to suit the month and the weather. 

Marking of Penmanship.—The penmarship was marked for 
ita legibility and uniformity and for what it promised in these, 
and in rapidity. The standard was the greatest excellence 
attained by some of the best writers in the schools that ex- 
celled in penmanship. 

Marking for Epelling —Spelling was marked by a precentage 
of the errors made in spelling the words, “week,” “waste,” 
“rode,” and “sail,” and by a percentage of the errors made in 
writing the sentences; there being in the sentences ten 
chances for errors. 

Marking of Capitals and Punctuation.—Violations of the 
most obvious rules for capitals and punctuation were marked 
from the sentences ; there being seven chances for errors in 
the use of capitals, and four in the use of punctuation-marks. 

Marking of the Letter.—-The percentage given for the substance 
of the letter was about equally divided between the thought 
and, the expression. In making up the percentage for the 
mechanical execution, twenty-five per cent was allowed for 
penmanship, twenty-five for correct spelling, thirty for the 
right use of capitals, and twenty per cent for the punctuation, 
In making up the percentage for the forms, the percentage 
was equally divided among the five items, the date, address, 
— subscription, and arrangement of body, of the 
etter. 


ARITHMETIC.—The following tests were applied in num- 
bers :— 

1. The pupils were required to write in order upon the paper 
the answers to the following questions :— 

I. How many are 

(1.) Three times seven, or 3 sevens ? 

(2.) Eight times nine, or 8 nines? 

(3.) Six times seven, or 6 sevens ? 

(4.) Nine times five, or 9 fives? 

(5.) Seven times eight, or 7 eights? 

(6.) Seven and eight, or 7 plus eight? 

(7.) Nine from seventeen, or 17 less 9? 

(8.) Nines in seventy-two? (or times 9.) 

(9.) Eights in thirty-five ? (or times 8.) 

(10.) Suppose you go to the store with a quarter of a dollar 
(twenty-five cents) in your pocket, and spend ten cents for a 
slate, and the rest ofthe money for oranges at three cents 
apiece, how many oranges would you buy? 

II. Write in column, ard add, the following numbers: 184, 
337, 692, 476, 208, 356, 575, 993, and 888. 

Marking of Arithmetic—Two percentages were made in 
marking the arithmetic,—one for mental arithmetic, on the 
results in the first ten examples, the other for written arith- 
metic, on the column addition. 

In the larger number of the schools, the teachers seem to 
regard the expression of thought as not within the province 
of the young pupil. No greaier mistake can be made than 
th’s: the little child should read with expression the first time 
and every time he reads. He uses slides of the voice, and 
stress, when he has thoughts and feelings of his own to utter, 
and this long before he goes toschool: can he rot be taught 
to use them in expressing the thoughts and feelings of 
others? he hasthe means; fix in him the motive by direct- 
ing his attention to the thought; if he has this, he can hardly 
fail to express it. 





Ir appears that even the cigars manufactured in Havana 
are now composed to a considerable extent of “a kind of 
brown straw wrapping paper,” prepared specially for this 
purpose in New York. Sheets of this material are satur- 
ated with the juice pressed from tobacco stems and are then 
passed through a sort »f printing machine, which gives 
them the exact appearance of tobacco leaves; so much so, 
indeed, that the paper thus prepared is largely used for the 
“wrappers,” or outer coverings of cigars, and is, in fact, 
said to be regarded by the makers as “an improvement on 
the natural tobacco leaf,” inasmuch as it is “much stronger, 
more economical, and easier of manipulation.” The quan- 
tity of this prepared straw paper imported into Havana is 
very consider«ble, It is said that no Havana steamer leaves 
New York without taking quantities of it, the amount on 
ach occasion varying from 5,000 to 30,000 reams. 





; Horsrorp's Acip Puospaate counteracts the immediate 
ill consequences of the use of tobacco. 


FOR THE HOME. 





Some Facts. 





By Mrs. A. Exmore. 


number of the Companiow. 

20,000 boys and girls who love to study, enjoy doing 
good, and intend to become noble men and women. 

I knew from the long lists of names that I had seen in 
the Companron office that the numbers were rolling up 
very fast. 

How eagerly some of those boys and girls must have 
worked to obtain such a result. It is not « very small 
school now, is it? in any sense of the word. Every 
scholar who works for the Compayton helps himself to 
premiums, to good reading, to a rapid development of 
energy and business tact, helps the editors, the publishers, 
the contributors and his neighbors; that is a long list of 
good works to be accomplished by one act. 

Every boy and girl to whose name is attached “a good 
record,” adds to the tide of influence in favor of right, 

The boy who says to his comrades, “No!” when in- 
vited to drink beer, smoke a cigar, or take a chew of 
tobacco, if he “sticks” to his “no,” exerts an influence 
which will be far beyond computation even by the best 
arithmeticians, when the glory of old age is his. 

Compound interest holds no comparison to the swelling 
tide of influence growing out of the earnest words of a 
clean-hearted child. 

The girl who refuses to go idly about the streets, is not 
guilty of immodest silly chatter with idle boys, who “ helps 
mama” first, and plays afterwards, will make a woman to 
be proud of, and when the right time arrives, she will 
make a good teacher or a good wife, as it may be. 

If I were traveling among the mountains, or away out 
on the prairies, and was obliged to put up for the night in 
some out-of-the-w»y cabin where everything looked 
“rough,” JT should take a quiet look around to see what 
kind of reading matter the people had ; if I found the Bible 
and the Companion I could sleep as tranquilly as in my 
own home, but if I only found some ofthose horrible pa- 
pers not fit to name here, I should keep on my clothes, 
and pinch myselfevery few minutes to be sure that I was 
asleep. People not may be obliged to do such hard, rough 
work that their clothes will need to be coarse and perhaps 
not always clean, their faces may be smutty and their 
hands rough, but their hearts may be like beaten gold, and 
what they read, or the stories they te will Il give the clue 
to their character. 

Our books and papers are our comrades, we act, and 
think, and speak in accordance with what we read. How 
impertant it is that our reading should be pure. * 

The descriptions in the Companion of Washington Mar- 
ket interested me. I wondered if some of the Companton’s 
scholars did not help to raise the cattle that now hang in 
this larg market. There can be no more honorable, more 
ennobling and useful employment found than that of sup- 
plying others with the necessaries of life. I hope that 
very many of you live on farms, where you can see things 
grow and have room to play, and breathe sweet pure air. 
Here in this great city we only see the destruction of the 
things which you have watched in the growing, and we 
are all crowded, so mony want to do the same thing. As 
for pure air, their are hundreds of people here who do not 
think it is of any account, for they keep their houses blue 
with the smoke of their pipes; the street duet is made 
more foul than it would be because of the great quantities 
of tobacco chewed and scattered about, and more than 
half the men one meets are puffing away as though life 
depended on being dirty. They look as though they were 
too lazy to lift their heels naturally, and some benevolent 
person had invented a emall engine by which these lazy 
heels could be lifted, and the miserable man shoved along 
—not men only but little bits of boys, dirty and ragged 
generally—a really clean boy could not be so foolish as to 
spoil his clothes and his hands with the rank smell of the 
nasty stuff, 

There is another commodity which comes from the 
farmers’ hands to New York, and one quite as necessary 
to good health as meat. Throughout the year, there ar- 
rives a long train of milk cars at the depot on 48th 
street and Lexington avenue; the cars are used for a special 
purpose, and are painted differently from the others ; they 
rumble in under a long shed, in the middle of which is « 





platform a few feet wide on the other side from the cars. 





There are a large number of bright red wagons of peculiar 
shape, and not larger, although much heavier, than the 
one-horse buggies so much in use; each wagon has from 
two to four large tin cans tightly strapped together, and 
from the cars, with much clatter and many boisterous 


“What an army on the side of right,” T said to myself, | speeches men are rolling cans of milk to their wagons; 
when I read “20,000” in the editor's letter im the March | 1),ey empty the milk into their own large cans and replace 


the empty ones in the car, and svoa the clatter of milk 
carts is heard all over the city. The milkmen carry large 
bunches of keys and enter many houses long before the 
people are awake, but some of them have such long routes 
that they must work from one o'clock unti) eleven every 
morning. 

Only about one-fourth of the milk consumed in New 
York city comes by the Harlem road, is distributed to 
nearly 600 milkmen, and that one-fourth amounts to 2,300 
cans of 40 quarts each of fluid milk, and 200 cans of 40 
quarts each of condensed milk, the freight is 60 cents per 
can of condensed milk, and 40 cents per can of fluid milk, 
which is all paid on delivery. Some of the cans are brought 
115 miles; the train leaves New York with the empty cans 
at four o'clock every morning. At every station where any 
amount of milk is shipped the train leaves one car, and 
coming back takes it up again. 

The farmers have regular hours for going to the depots, 
leaving their filled cans in the oars, and taking their 
empty ones home again. 

To supply one 40 quart can of milk fora year the farmer 
must have five good cows. The milk is “cured” for 
market by cooling as quickly as possible, and stirring oc- 
casionally in order to prevent the cream from rising ; good 
milk yields 10¢ of cream. Glass test tubes with a register 
on the side called creamometers are filled with milk and 
permitted to stand 12 hours, when the customers can deter- 
mine whether the milkman or farmer has removed a por- 
tion of what has been paid for. 

The old method of testing with the lactometer, was not 
reliable, as the specific gravity could be obtained by 
adding a little salt and brown sugar, after some of the 
cream had been removed. 

So many efforts have been made within last few years 
to obtain good milk for the New York market, that it is 
becoming very popular as a beverage, several pretty little 
parlors have been opened in the city where ladies and 
gentlemen and children can go in and have a nice drink 
of milk served in crystal glasses with elegant silver holders. 

How much better than to go into a lager beer saloon 
where there is only sawdust on’the floor, and the one who 
goes in is sure to come out with a breath so toul that any 
one ten feet in advance is aware of the near presence of 
a very disagreeable animal.— Scholar's Companion. 


Meteors 








Everybody has seen what are usually called “shooting 
stars.” At first they were supposed to be real stara but in 1798 
scientific men made observations that showed these objects 
were not far away—15 to 70 miles. A careful e¥amination 
shows that bodies of varied sizes are falling on the earth ; 
some are solid masses, some appear to explode in the air and 
only dust falls. 

History gives an account of very many cases where metoric 
stars bave fallen on the earth. In 1492 one weighing 120 lbs; 
in 1510 1200 stones fell, one weighing 120 lbs; in 1627 one of 
59 lbs; in 1706 one weighing 72 lbs; in 1800 a mass of iron 
measuring 70 cubic feet. In 1803 a large number of stones 
fellin Normandy—probably as many as 3000—the largest 
weighing 17 1-2 lbs, and within a few months a large meteor 
has fallen iu opr own country. These are examples of bodies 
that have reached the earth, but we have examples in Novem- 
ber of each year of what are termed ‘ showers of stars,” in 
which the bodies do not reach the earth. These appearing 
every year With regularity, are supposed to indicate that a vast 
belt or stream of bodies revolves around the sun and is 
touched by the atmosphere of the earth. There is every 
reason to believe that space is filled with moving bodies, of 
various sizes; some large enough to be planetoids or small 
planets, others as small as a grainof sand. Some believe 
these to be steadily collecting in the course of ages thus form- 
ing planets ; others that they *rethe breaking up of the trains 
of comets; others that a planet by some great convulsion has 
been shaken into pieces. But these are all conjecture; of one 
thing we can be certain that they as much belong to the solar 
system as the planets end are not miraculous. The stone that 
fell in Knsisheim in 1492 was suspended for three centuries in 
the church; since then thousands have fallen; they are found 
in all parts of the earth. When these bodies rusb through the 
air the friction causes heat and light and thus they attract 
attention.—Scholar’s Companion. 
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About Coins. 


Frequent mention is made in the press of American pen- 
nies, but pennies have never been struck by the United States. 
Our government strikes cents, not pennies. It would be as 
proper to call our cents lepia or sesterces as pennies. Great 
Britain is the only country that strikes pennies. 

The making of coin in America began, it is believed, at Bos- 
ton, Mass., in 1652, when the home government granted the 
colonial authorities leave to make a certain amount. The first 
were of the value of twelve pence, six pence and three pence. 

The small letter upon our silver money refers to the place 
where made. C denotes Charlotte; D, Dahlonega; 0, New 
Orlea’.¢; 8, San Francisco, &c. Those having no letter were 
m.ted at Philadelphia. 

Tursish coins, which are very common in this country, in- 
gtead of A. D. use A. H,—that is, the year of the flight of Mo- 
dammed, called the Hegira. The first silver money struck by 
the Romans was in B. C. 269. The motto “EK Pluribus Un- 
um” is first seen upon a copper medal struck in 1786. This 
was six years before the establishment of the government 
mint, and was struck, it is believed, at Newburg, N. Y., 
where there was a private mist at the time. 

But few persons have any idea of the cumbrous nature of 
specie, especially silver and copper. When the British gover- 
ment remitted specie to Boston to repay their colonies for their 
disbursements in the Louisburg campaign, the bullion was 
brought in a ship of war and weighed twenty tons; the copper 
ten tons. The aggregate value was £183,700 (about $900,000.) 
It filled 215 chests, and required thirty-five two horse wagons 
to transport it from the dock to the treasury. 

Coins with dates referring to Anno Domini cannot be found 
earlier than the fourteenth century. ‘There is one dated in 
Roman numerals MCCCLXXIV. (1374), and one in Arabic 
numerals dated 1401. The first English coin referring to A. D., 
is that of Edward VI., with MDXLIV. (1544.) The date ofall 
coins struck earlier than the fourteenth century may bo known 
by referring to the king in whose reign they were minted. 

Reckoning nickel st $2 per pound, the five-cent piece is 
worth a cent anda quarter. It weighs seventy-seven grains 
and a fraction. If, then, a nickel five-cent piece is lost, the 
government clears three and one-half cents on the issue. 

The word penny in the Scriptures and in ancient history re- 
fers to a silver coin worth, by weight, about fifteen cents. As 
the word penny in modern times is always applied to a copper 
coin, mistakes upon this subject are common in the pulpit and 





in the Sunday-school room.—Scholar’s Companion. 





Mysteries, 


It is wonderful how few things are really understood. We 
naturally seek for causes, and yet are obliged to admit that 
we can comprehend very little of the world about us. Matter 
and life are everywhere and they are the two grand mysteries. 
We know that we feel heat and cold, softness and hardness 
by means of our hands; we explain it by saying we have sen- 
sations that give us information. But how our mind gets its 
information is wholly unknown. 

It is a great deal that we can discover, and apprehend facts 
and know their relative value. If we cannot understand them 
we can use them. If you take a piece of sealing wax and rub 
it against your coat sleeve it will attract particles of cotton 
and .hen repel them; or if you stroke the cat’s back, you will 
observe sparks; and even the human body, in certain states, 
will give out sparks enough to light the gas—yet all of these 
things are beyond our explanation. In spite of not compre- 
hending them the science of electricity exists, and is of great 
service to the human race, Suppose you put two seeds in the 
soil, they spring up and one bears on its stem a beautiful flower 
exhaling delicious fragrance, and the other produces a poison 
one drop of which destroys iuman life. Can you explain how 
the roots of the plants accomplish this? No, you cannot; no 
one can, 

If you set out a hop plant, you know it will twine in only one 
way about the pole, but you cannot explain it any farther. 
As soon as the young partridge comes out of its shell it runs 
about and picks up the seed it finds lying about; if you ap- 
proach it quietly creeps under the leaves. You have seen these 
things, or some more wonderful, and at once consented that 
y¢= couid not expiain them. They are mysteries. And you 
find the world is full of them. 
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How to Write a Business Letter. 








Many of the scholars who reud the ComPpANron have had 
occasion +o write a business letter; indeed, some have written 
their first one to this paper when sending their subscription. 
I had a pecp into the publisher's mail yesterday, and I was 
surprised to see how many letters from boys and girls were 
either poorly written, words mis-speiled, or the meaning badly 
expressed—of course there were a few exceptions; but come, 
young people,{this won’t do! {lt is as important that you 





should know how to prepare an epistle on business matters, 
as it is for you to know how to read; for you will find as you 
grow older that a great deal of business is done by correapon- 
dence, I will tell you the chief points to be observed in a let- 
ter of this kind, and I am sure that Messrs. E. L. Kellogg & 
Co, will be pleased if they are followed by the scholars who 
write them. 

Begin at the right hand corner on the first line with your 
address; on the next line the date, month, day and year, thus: 

17 Warren-street, N. Y. City, 
March Ist, 1880. 
Then on the following line, at the left hand side, the name of 
the person to whom you write : 
E. L. Kellogg & Co.: 
Dear Sirs. 

Then comes the substance of your letter, which should be 
brief and plain. If you inclose money, state the amount; ifa 
postage stamp stick the edge to the upper part of the sheet, so 
it will not get lost; but do not stick it as you would on an en- 
velope. Do not write a postscript unless absolutely necessary. 
Sign yourself, Yours Truly, or Yours Respectfully. 

The envelape should Le addressed distinctly with the name 
and number, city and State ; or town, county and State, as it 
may be. If in care of any one, put it at the left hand corner, 
at the bottom. 

You see it is not such a difficult thing to do to write a busi- 
ness letter; only be accurate, write plain, and spell the words 
right, and the thing is done well.—Scholdr’s Companion. 
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Greenwich. 











It is necessary to have a starting place to measure from 
when we wish to know where a man or ship is situated on 
the earth’s surface. The place agreed upon is Gieenwich, on 
the River Thames, just below London, in England. It has an 
astronomical observatory and roome where men of science 
study and compute. There is a tower here, in plain sight of 
the ships, and on it is a pole; at five minutes before 12 o’clock 
every day a black ball, five feet in diameter is raised half way 
up; at two and one-h«lf minutes it is raised clearup. At 
this time telescopes from all the shipping are pointed at this 
ball and watches and chronometers are taken out; at 1 o'clock 
it falls and all the time pieces are regulated. 

To find where a ship is is it necessary to know just what 
time it is at Greenwich, and this the time-piece, if accurate, 
will tell; then by observation on the sun the time at the place 
is knuwn ; the difference in the time between the two piaces 
can be turned by most scholars into longitude, and so the 
problem 1s solved. So that it is important to have the lime as 
it is at Greenwich. 

The English have been very famous for making good 
watches; the best makers send, during the first part of each 
year, their choicest instrumente to Greenwich for examination 
and trial. Here they remain for nearly twelve months, 
and are watched by two persons, day by day; the maker 
whose watch runs most regularly gets a prize. The watches 
are subjected toa great heat—being placed in a tray over a 
stove, then laid on cakes of ice (because they will be in places 
as cold or as hot ifcarried on ships), and are valued in propor- 
tion as they fail to vary. 

The men of science referred to are busy calculating years in 
advan2é when the moon will be in the vicinity of certain stars; 
they put in an almanac just how far it will be from these stars, 
every few minutes. Every captain gets one of these Nautical 
Almanacs, for they are the means by which he can calculate 
just where he is when sailing over the pathless ocean. Dis- 
tance east of Greenwich is called east longitude; distance 
west is west longitude. 


What Are You Going to Do ? 


This is a very important question for both boys and girls. 
Some boys think because they go to school that they must go 
into a profession like medicine, theology, law or education. 


But this is a great mistake; for many who engage in these 
have a difficulty in “‘ making ends meet.” There is an abun- 
dance of allsuch. Let the boys determine to take up agricul- 
ture, manufactures, the arts, er the trades. 


There is plenty of room in each of these, and you are sure ot 
aliving. Farming is but little undersood; it should be thor- 
oughly learned. Manufactures of all kinds pay well in this 
country. A young man told us that he began a few years ago 
with two machines to make stockings; he now has twenty. 
It is the same with the arts. We know a man who began to 
make chemicals, such as soda, etc. a few years ago, and 
then he and his wife lived in two small rooms. Now he can- 
not make enough to meet the demand, and he lives in a large 
house and is growing rich. 

One who seeks a business should seek what supplies a 
staple demand; the making of soap, stoves, brooms, etc., is of 
this kind; they can always be sold. Next he must contirve to 
save labor ; if one uf two cotton factories 1s situated on the 
railroad, and the other many miles away, there will be a waste 
ot labor ia drawing the cotton away and the cloth back, And 
this is true of many other kinds of work. 

Let no one be afraid to select something thatfinvolves steady 
and hard work; never be ashamed of work. 











We are gratified vo learn, that at this early date, Dr. 
Loomis’s Select Party for Europe has but a vacancy or 
two left. This is as it should be, as his arrangements are 
among the most desirable before the public. It should be 
borne in mind that Dr. L., is not a tourist agent, sending 
out parties, under directors, conductors, and valets-de- 
place. He takes a single party and accompanies it him- 
self throughout the trip, thus enabling him to give each 
member his personal care and counsel an arrangement 
eminently desirable especially for ladies*and those wh? 
would use time and strength to the best advantage. 





Tnere is a scheme of professional training which I be- 
lieve is adapted to the great unstable element, and which 
should be worked out and rendered practical in its details, 
and at no distant day put into operation. 1 refer to the 
official arrangement of courses of reading and private study. 
It has seemed to me that the State Normal Schools might 
increase their power for good by post-graduate work. If 
these schools could say to their graduating classes, whose 
course is necessarily so limited, “there is something for 
you to do the coming year; at its end come back and pass 
our examinations and we wiil add it to your honors,” I 
am sure many of them would continue their studies. A 
good Nurmal School would give its graduates an impetus 
to such study. Theological schools favor their young men 
by courses of private study, and they work themselves up 
through them to their degrees. Such courses would do 
that for an ambitious girl which she most needs to have 
done for her, which is to mark out a path. She does not 
know what it is best to undertake, and having nothing to 
deterinine he:, she resolves upon this and that and ends in 
doing nothing at all. Butsuch a course of reading might 
be made especially valuable to young teachers who have 
had few opportunities for study, have no settled plans 
for life and no clue to its mysteries upon every hand. 
They must do something to live, teaching is not as la- 
borious as s»me occupations, is more respectable, and pays 
better.—Miss Latsrop. 

Advertising Cheats. 

It has become so common to write the beginning of an 
elegant, interesting article and then run it into some ad- 
vertisement that we avoid all such cheats and simply call 
attention to the merits of Hop Bitters in as plain honest 
terms as possible, to induce people to give them one trial, 
as no one who knows their value will ever use anything 
else.— Providence Advertiser. 








A Parent has been recently taken out in France for ac- 
celerating the process of tanning leather by passing an 
electric current through the solution of tannin while the 
skins are in the vats. The bottom of the vat forms one of 
the poles, and the other pole is placed on the surface of the 
liquid ; by electric action a “ molecular transportation” of 
the tannin ensues, which thereby passes through the skins 
and penetrates them more rapidly than in the usual me- 
thod. Itis said that heavy skins may be tanned by this 
process in from thirty to thirty-five days, instead of from 
twelve to fifteen months. 





Jersey Butter. 

Jersey Butter is all the fashion, and it has become so, 
mainly because the makers have kept up a uniform color 
through the year, using artificial color when necessary 
Dairymen who wish to be in the fashion must use the Per- 
fected Butter Color made by Wells, Richardson & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. Hon. E. D. Mason, Pres. Dairy Assoc., 
says: “It gives the brightest and most perfect color to 
butter of any substance I have ever used. I know it to be, 
as you say, as harmless as salt, and it adds several cents 
per pound to the value of butter.” : 

Kidney-Wort has proved the most effeetive cure for 
Piles and Constipation—be sure to try it. 


OLD Corns.—When an old coin, cent, dime, quarter, half 
dollar, or dollar comes into your hands try and find out if it is 
not worth keeping; almost all old coin will sell for more than its 
face. Colonel Phineas Adams, of Manchester, N. H., who has 
one of the most valuable collections in the United States, re- | 
cently sold from it a silver dollar of each year from the date of 
the first coining for $1,500. Included in the lot was a dollar 
bearing the date of 1804, for which he paid $ 500, and of which 
there‘are only five more in existence. ook out forjthe old 
coins. i 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results 
It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 
For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


xhaustion, or weakened digestion. 
drain and nerves. 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


in all forms of impaired vitality, nervous 
It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant and grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





In olden times it was the custom of 
physicians to darken sick-rooms most care- 
fully. No doubt in acute nervous diseases, 
where the least ray of light overexercises 
the visual organs, this darkening of the 
roon is necessary. But Dr. Richardson, 
an eminent English writer, says that ordi- 
narily to keep light out of the room is to 
deprive the patient of one of the vital forces. 
Childrex or old people condemned to live in 
darkness are pale and wan, exactly like 
those plants which, deprived of light, grow 
white. Darkness in the day time un- 
doubtedly makes the blood flow less 
strongly, and ehecks the beating of the 
heart, and these cunditions are precisely 
such as bring constitutional suffering and 
disease. The suppression of the light of 
day actually increases those contagious ma- 
ladies with feed on uncleanliness. Dr. 
Richardson states, “I once found by ex- 
periment that certain organic poisons, 
analogous to the poisons which propagate 
these diseases, are rendered innocuous by 
exposure to light.” 





A Democrat Cured. 


A leading democrat of Burlington, Mr. E. 
M. Sutton, speaks in the highest terms of 
the curative power of the celebrated Kidney- 
Wort. It first cured him of a distressing 
Kidney disease, and he now uses it when- 
ever he has any symptoms of biliousness or 
needs toning up. It acts efficiently on the 
bowels, and cures the worst cases of piles, 
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A Californian was visiting in Boston once, 
and some fine cherries, rather early ones, 
were placed upon the table, The Bos- 
tonian plumed himself upon this, and said, 
“These are very fine cherries.” 

“Well,” assented the Californian, they are 
pretty tidy cherries, I must say.” 

The other eaid, “You have not got 
cherries like these in California;” but fir a 
time he cculd elicit no answer. Presently 
he returned to the charge. “You have not 
got cherries like these in California Now 
what would you pay for such cherries as 
these ¢” 

He was floored in a moment by one mass- 
ive stroke. “Well,” said the Californian, “If 
you must know that, it just depends. In 
California, if you take a whole cherry, you 
get them cheaper.” 

A Losing Joke. 

A prominent physician of Pittsburgh said 
jokingly to a lady patient who was com- 
plaining of her continued ill health, and of 
his inability to cure her, “try Hop Bitters!” 
The lady took it in earnest and used the 
Bitters, from which she obtained per- 
manent health, She now laughs at the 
doctor for his joke, but he is not so well 
pleased with it, as it cost him a good patient. 
—RHarrisburg Patriot. 














Bargains in Books. 


‘s and Johnson's also New 
palesics at reduced ra | Cyelopedian.— also New fur 
nished st liberal co: easenens from pudifeher er’s prices 
All desirous « of bu: books to advan wil 
Gnd it greatly in their interes interest to address und 


New York and Lond London Book Co., 
1191 Broadway, New York. 
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THE ONLY MEDICINE 


“That Acts at cts at the Same ‘Same Time on. on } 


a THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great Organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. It they work well, heaith 
will be perfect: if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 


Billousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


Joped because the blood is Jy 
hy “the = more that should been 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all these 
cestroy ioe ovis ts will Ve banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer. 

Thousands have beencured. Try itand you 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health wil] once more gladden your heart. 
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Krpyey-Wort will cure you. Try s pack” 

age at once and be satisfied. 
* Tt is a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 

Your has it, or will get & for 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.00. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, 


(Wl send post paid.) 
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! POR BITTERS ! 


| are a man of letters, toiling or #4 midnight 
work, to restore brain nerve and 


WOR BITTERS 


you are young and suffering from any indiscretion 
pay Tn if youare married or singe, old or 
from peor health or languishing ae 


d of sickness, rely on 
Sesser pemens oh erever you ane, wasnover you & 
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bos *s Hop Bitters Mg. Co,, Rochester, X. T. 
ie A ee ee ee el 
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CASH PAID 


Ola Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to ~~ Part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 
~| $73 
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WRHNORASERCE 25 SORA.ST. 
WORKS. CAMDEN. N. J 


DR. M.W.CASE’S CARBOLATE OF TARINHALANT] 
FOR:CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
} ect [CONSUMPTION 
we sean BRONCHITIS & 
ARE) = =: DEAFNESS. 
Pine "Tree Tar, that the. mere 

; breathing converts them into a dense Sent Free. 

p wert hey ER. is tnhaled—taken 


SAMPLES AND PRICES Oy ech 

















value of Carbolate 
of @e most healing and soothing Circulars Etc. 





pers. Ne heat, mo hot water, 


simply —wy or breathing it, and you feel its healing power 
Address, at once. his treatment is endorsed by physicians every- 
where, and highly commended by thousands, who have used 
Dr. M. W. CASE, i with pertectmisiaction. FULL TREATMENT soot 
Satis tion always guaranteed, 
933 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. When writing for circular. name this paper 





The Scholar's Companion. | 


Every teacher will do: a good thing if he 
introduces this paper to his pupils. Please | 
, 8end for copy if you have not seen it; i fet no 
| teacher try to keep school without it. ft will 
improve your pupils wonderfully, and inter- 
est them in going to school. 
CONTENTS OF APRIL NUMBER. 

The Broad Road, by John R. Dennis, 

Hon. John Moss Helped his Mother. 

All About Scrapbooks, by H. E. R. 

The Youth of Handel, by Kate Traft. 

Brief Writing No. 2. 

Sights in New York City No. 2. 


NINTH YEAR. 


—THE— 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 
. 


The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 


This important weekly Journal of Education should 
be read by every teacher whocan afford it. It was the 
| first week/y journal of education ) ry yao in Amerion, 
and it was seen to be so valuable that it was supplied to 
the teachers of the New York City schools several 


rrr \Jeuraat” for" miperintendent, prncitcis, and’ teaaing 
* 5 als. a 

About Coins. tenchere, who must have educational reading EVER 

Greenwich. , ™ It presents the modern methods of teaching, the fore 

How te Write a Business Letter. most views, the best and most practical ideas, the most 

Mysteries earnest thoughts on the important subject of education, 


It forms each year a volume of six hundred to eight 
The School-Room. hundred pages, and thus constitutes a real 
The Letter-Box. 


CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION 
Von Humboldt. 


in which overs subject is hy and practically discussed, 
IT EDUCATES. It recognizes the TEACHER as the potent{al force tn 
Other papers amuse ; this instructs and | 0B *¢¥ancing civilization. An examination of the ar 


ticles a ae during the year, will compel admiration 
of the usefulness and extent of the work the Journal is 


educates ; it helps on the work you are day te: 


by day doing; it helps on education at home 
when you are ubsent; it steadily urges to 
to school and to obtain an education. 
Ought not every teacher to do something to 
have sucha paper taken? It will leave in- 
fluence for good that will operate when you 
have left your pupils. We therefore urge | 
every teacher to do something towards get- 
ting this paper into the hands of his pupils. 
IT PAYS ALL AROUND. « Of interest to teac 
Remember, it will pay your pupils morally, | « Tee editorials are of & practical character and well 
intellectually and physically wo take the “" yor fa 
Companton ; and remember we will pay you| *: The representative ex . 
for your labor ; and finally it will aid us in 


— 
PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE PRESS. 

The most influential papers in the country have ever 
commended the JouRNAL, recognizing it as the leading 
organ on education : 

“It te — F the best educationa) journals.”— Apple 





ton’ 

| “The oakniten is rapidly increasing, a result due to 
the excellence of its matter."—Bvening 

; = te with matters of interest.""— New York Sun. 

| “ Is full of interestiag matter.” mA Y. Tribune. 

J 


—Home Journal. 
” a’ A representative of our educational inter 





ns We opees ao - emmoar pe “Sr Gereraly ppbtlcation tm in the world."—W. Y. State Ed. 
— Ae Ae A ore to self. aaa We | a able advocate of school reform."—Commercia! 
shall pay out thousands of dollars in pre- aS Comments iteelf more highly than ever to ite many 


miums and commissions—all of this can be 
earned by the teachers—if they will work. 





PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 


“No periodical exceeds it."—EZz-Supt. 8. 8. Randall, 
AGENTS. ng. Y. City. 
- geen heartil 


We always want and shall liberally pay | aenry iad pA a7 Oe Ones 


agents to introduce the Companton. | — pres. Hunter, § 

ne lady teacher has started to give us 100 | oa 7 Se, ry vely and practical."—Prof. Edward 
subscribers before Jan. 81’, and has sent in | “It meets my idea of an educational paper." Prey, 
a large list already. She succeeds by cor-| bm FREE, TRG WES HE, eee 


respo must have the JovnxaL.”—Prof. Baldwin, Prin, 
adence. Kickevinte Mo.) Normal Coll 


aise and support of the protession.” 
. City Norma! C ollege. 


PROFITABLE WORK, Tne JOURNAL is an excellent er i P tpechere.S ; 
We shall show every teacher how he p23 aes Seem, . 
*I wish every teacher would read the JovrwaL,"— 

can easily make from to $100 right atl A we 


home. Thousands of boys and girls buy | scanty geo pri ‘State. 
trashy reading; the teacher knows it and | ¢/ - t Chrbon Co. ¥ qgticles for the tenchess."— 
never says a word, which is all wrong. Show Superintendents of the Sta 
them the Compantoy, and get up a club and | fAnn: ess E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


we will pay you for your work, 17 Warren Btreet, New York. 


PRESENTS FOR BEST SCHOLARS. 
We furrfish the Compaxton to many teach- 
ers, who give it out as a prize tor good con- 


, and many of the county 





Closing the Winter Term. 


When any teacher closes his winter term 








duct, scholarship or constart attend- ' 

ance. It is a cheap yet most valuable gift.| and wants payixe business, be sure and 
| soe ures ae —e Co, write to us; we have what is Goop anc 
17 Warren St, N. Y.4. "| payiva. E. L. Ketioce & Co. 
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POTTER, “AINSWORTH & tal 
85 and 87 Park Place, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's New Manual of 
‘enmanship. 
Paysons’ German Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Indusprial | Drawing Series. 
INDUSTRIAL DRawine Boo; 
Primary Drawine C ~~ 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO Books. 
Guwe To Carbs. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks 8, 
Pementay, Retail Price, 5 cts. Nos. 1, 2, & 8, 10 cts. 


lling Blank 
‘American, Retail Price & cts. Kos Las, 10 cts, 


The National Compo sition Book. An Flemen.- | 


tary and Practical Series of Graded Lessons in Com- 
ponticn, Letter Writing and Business Forms. Retail 
"rice, 10 cents. 
Greene’ 's Graded Grammar Blanks. 
= Language = 
Descriptive Catalo 


ues with Rates of Introduction | 
furnished on applicat 


on. Correspondence solicited. 


LAXTON, REMSEN & 
FINGER, Pop.rnenrs, Pua., ~ 


Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIFS | 


Ontlines ot History,—Outlines of History ; re | 
Original Tables, Chronological, Gensalogios! and Lit- 
erary, 1 vol., 2388 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00 


Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and | 


The Seanendieiid -book to Outimes of History. 1 vol. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.7. | 

Historical Atla 
Con taining a chronological, series of 100 Colored Ma 

f illustrating successive periods, from the dawn of 
$0. to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto, cloth, 





Historical Chart, ote History Targht by the Eye 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Develcpment and all 
otall the important Nations, from tle earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is pcbiished in tour 
distinct forms. 


ude, '. ver terms and othe: information, address the pub- 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 

















* PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 
VARREN'S New Geographies. | 
PREENE’S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. | 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. | 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

2 hi 
ROYSE'S American Literature. |” Vungen® 
PPI ETON'S Young Chemist. | 








RORHER’S BOOK-KEEPING. | 


Primary..............$ 50 The five books sent © | 
Ooramon Schooi,... 1.60 | teachers tor examination | 
Counting Honse...... 3.00 | for $3.50, or any one book | 
Lectures, $1.00, Key 2 00 | for half price, but only in 
reply to requests accompanied by the money. 

‘or special terms for introduction write to | 


w. J. GILBERT, Publisher, St. Louis, Mo 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
A New Book on this Subject in Press. 


AMOS M,. KELLOGG, A.M., 
EDITOR OF THE 


NEW YURK SCHOOL JOURNAL 
CONTENTS 
Gees Tel the Result ot Good Manage 


Principles of School Management. 

General Requisites. 

Difficulties. 

»! peitcation. 

Recitationa ‘and Recesses. 

Obta ming Attention. 

19. Penalties and Puni ~ 

A Well-Managed Schoo 

Miscellaneous. 

This will be a book of great practical value. Price $i 
+paid. Sent asa premium for one new Journal or 

stitute, cr four Companion subscribers. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


Summer Guide to Europe. 


By Lafayette C. Loomis, A. M. 


rising the principal routes from Edinbur, A Se 
a- 





Chap. 
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BE 





Co 
Naples, also a vesebuaety ot French, German, an 
lian words and phrases, 

“Full o: just what the ‘Summer Tourist needs to know.” 

“The most helpful thing | have ever seen. 

oul 2 PP» price $1.00, forwarded by pest on receipt of 


See, BRENTANO, 29 Union Square, N. Y, 











AGENTs WANTED FoR THE 


NVISIBLE H..MPIRE 


The fastest-selling work issued for over a quarter o 
century, embracing Part I.,anew Illustrated — 
Enlarg’d edition of the famous Historical panes, 


A Foo.’s ERRAND, ti eos; 
and Part I., a compend of atartli ‘acts on which 
the tale is based. Takes on sight. Every copy sold 
sells others. 4,500 of the plain edition sold by one man. 
A lucrative business for any one. For terms address 
Forps, Howarp & Hubert, 27 Park Pl., New York. 


D We want a lady to eanyass for 
e this JouRNAL in this Ciliy and 
peseys. Tu ert phen pereos lite YI. terms will be of- 


fered 
yi Coos Btreet, N. Y. 











| Normal Question Book, Methods of Teaching 


COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


ae eary. DICTIONARY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
pear. she 

VERS. AL toa CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
ACADEMIC. Dichionary. Illustrated. 

Half roan 1.85. 
COMPREHENS VE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
SCHOOL CEL. LEMENTABY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
roan 4 
PRIMARY PIOTIORARY.. Tilustrated. i6mo. Halt 


60 
bor DICTIONARY. Illustrated. %mo. Cloth, 68 


Crown 8vo. 





$100. roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 
many special alds to students, in addition toa way 
full and d vocabulary, make Wor- 
cester’ 's, in the Spinton ot our most distinguished educa- 
tors, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our language. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.. Publishers. 
15 & 717 Market-st., Philadelphia. 


BOOKS at COST. 


om 6 GREAT PROPOSITIONS 6 


To the Readers of the’ 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PROPOSITION L 


The Normal Question Book 


for only $1.25. Regular price, $1.50. 


PROPOSITION II. 


Methods of Teaching 
—OF— 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


For only $1.00. Regular pri: 91.25. 


—— 


PROPOSITION Iii. 


Normal Onifines and Normal Teacher, 


One year for only $1.50. Regular price 
would be $2.00. 

















PROPOSITION IV. 
AtCOPY EACH OF THE 
Normal Question Book, Methods ef Teaching 
in Cuuntry Schools and “ Normaljfeach- 
er” Parsing Book, for only $2.00. 


PROPOSITION V. 
A COPY EACH OF THE 


in Country Schools, ** Normal Teacher” 
Parsing Book, Normal Outlines of 
the Common School Branches 
and the Normal Teacher, 
one year for only 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


THE MARVEL OF THE ACE! 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press, 


100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in 20 Minutes, 
Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers. 


The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process and the only 
ones who can obtain a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph 
here and in Europe have caused hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for 
sale, and have disgusted many with the process; to all such we say give the Hektograph a 
trial and if not better than any other you need notkeep it. Among those who are using the Hek 
tograph after trying and discarding several of the imitations, are: 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH CO. AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY CO. 
And Hundreds of Others. 


Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. 
genuine one only. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Circular. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 


22 and 24 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 


44 BLOOMFIELD ST., Buston. } AND {53° SOUTH 7th ST. PHILA. 
155 MUNROE ST., Chicago. 53 WEST 2nd ST., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NORMAL QUESTION BOOK. 


BIG MONEY FOR ALL! 
Agents Wanted for the Normal Question Book, Normal Teacher, 
Methods of Teaching in Country Schools, and Normal Outlines of the 
Common School Branches. 


Buy the 





The best works ever offered to Canvassers. Write for terms and full particulars. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 
FOR EUROPE 


tHe HOLY LAND, 


THE 
Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880. 


Excursion Tours through ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, HoLLaND, BELeruM, GERMANY, AvsTRIA, ITALY, SWITZER 
LAND, FRANOE, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. All the Great Musical, Art- 
and Educational Centers of the Old World to be visited, including Berlin, Dresden, Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, and 
other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; also, London, Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most pictur. 
esque scenery of all the countries named, i ding the most beautiful of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian Lakes, the 
High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes,etc. All tours include first-class travel, hote 


“UAHOVAL TVWYON AHL 
IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS 














$3.00. 


These propositions are made only to the readers of the 
New York ScHoo, JOURNAL and to the readers of no 
other paper. They are made for several reasons, one of 
boy La is the introduction of our books where they are 
no 

These ‘propositions will hold good only 20 pays frem 
date of paper in which the advertisement appears. 

Cut out advertisement and return tt mn your order. 

It will pay to order at once. This advertisement may 
not Ny again. 

propositions are the greatest ever made by any 

publisher, AGENTS WANTED in every country. 


Address all orders to 
J. E. SHERRILL, Prop'r, “Normal Teacher” 
Publishing tw te In a. 


FOR 


EXAMINATION PURPOSES 


USE THE 


ACME PAPERS. 


They are acknowledged by all teachers using them, to 
be by far the best papers in the market for general 
school purposes, 


They are pet up in very attractive style, and cost less 
than any other paper of equally good writing quality 
and are as well adapted to pen or pencil. 

They are much stronger than - —_—e low price 
paper, and do not break or crack wit 


AND WHAT IS OF ne 
GREATEST IMPORTANCE 


they do not tire the Eye as white papers do, especially 
on bight work, thus, in a great degree (when generally 
used) tending to prevent the tailine of the eyesight, that 
is so prevalent aoene American school children, and 
professional persons 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO SUPPLYING 
PAPER FOR EXAMINATIONS, IN 


a|CAP, LETTER, AND OTHER 
SIZES, 
with or without paqetes heads, either bound in pads, or 


tablets, or wrap; 


Our goods are tor sale generally by first-class station- 
ers, but samples will be sent by mail’ on application. 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 


117 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 














$$6tre" im your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address, Hats ert & Co.,Portland , Matus 


accommodations, fees, etc. 
For prices, explanatory pamphlet, and further particulars, address 


E. TOURJEE, Music, Hall, Boston, Mass. 


“A Summer Jaunt.’’—A book of 64 pages, with 8 illustrations, gives a most interesting account of 
. 8%, post-paid. 


1ormer excursion. P: 





THE SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE 
AGED. 

AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
CROWTH AND PROTECTION OF 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 

A SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 
FEVERS, AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL 
ACENT IN ALL DISEASES OF THE 
STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 


ee 
| [ae justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation Is, In composition, principally the CLUTEN 


SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. 





























derived from the WHITE WINTER FLINT WHEAT CEREAL, a solid extract, the 
Invention of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been highly recommended but 
certified to by a large number of Chemists and Physic! ting a very high degree 
of medical science--as the Safest, Most Acceptable and Reliable Food for the Crowth and 
Protection of INFANTS and CHILDREN, and for MOTHERS lacking Sufficient Nourish- 
ment for their offspri 
Unttke those eomivations made from animal or vinous matter, which are liable to 
stimulate the brain and irritate the digestive organs, It embraces in its el 
sition--That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. That which makes good Fiesh and 
Blood. That which Is easy of Digestion--never constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which acts as a preventive of those intestinal Disorders 
Incidental to gypon a SOLD BY___ 
And, while it wou cu oO con- 
ceive of anything In Food or Dessert more DS SRUGEISTS 
Creamy and Delicious, or more Nourishing MACISTS 
oy asi ed 
—72 OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


und Strengthening as an aliment in Fevers, 
JOHN CARLE & SONS.NEW YORK, 












Pulmonary Complaints, Dyspepsia and Cen= 
eral Debility, its Rare Medicinal Excellence in 
alll tl D jallyin 

Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera Infantum has 
been iIncontestably proven. 

















For Fine Writing; No. 1, 303, and Ladies, |70. For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 380, and 
Falcon, 873, 9O3. Other Styles to suit’alt hands, 
Sample Cards, Price Lists, ete., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 








